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JUDAISM: THE ELEMENTS 


LEON ROTH 


here have been many attempts at a 

pocket definition of Judaism. There 
is Hillel’s, in reply to a would-be con- 
vert’s request to be taught Judaism 
while he stood on one leg: “What you 
do not like yourself, do not do to oth- 
ers.” There is the medieval Rabbi's (in 
the words of the Psalmist): “In all thy 
ways know God.” There is the prophet 
Jonah’s: “I am a Hebrew and I rever- 
ence the God of Heaven who made the 
sea and the dry land.” A famous one is 
that of Micah: “He hath told thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth God 
require of thee but to do justice and to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” What is common to all these 
summary statements is that they are 
couched in terms of general moral val- 
ues. Like Micah’s pronouncement, they 
are concerned with no one person or 
group of persons but with man. 








A brief, persuasively articulated view 
of the basic elements of Judaism, as seen 
from a traditionalist vantage point, has 
long been a desideratum. The former 
Professor of Jewish Philosophy at the 
Hebrew University, and the author of 
a long series of books and essays on Jew- 
ish philosophy and ethics, offers such 
credo in the present essay. Currently, 
Dr. Leon Roth is Visiting Professor of 
Jewish Philosophy at the College of 
Jewish Studies of Chicago. 


The content of Judaism would thus 
seem to be universal, yet its bearers are 
a particular people, the Jews; and the 
history of Judaism is the story of the 
balance (often an uneasy one) between 
the universality of the doctrine and the 
particularity of its transmitters. The 
connexion between the two is laid down 
clearly from the very first. God is rep- 


resented as having “ ‘known’ Abraham 
(that is, singled him out from all oth- 
ers) in order that he should command 
his children and his household after him 
to practice the “way of God, that is, to 
do justice and judgment.” Here, too, the 
terms used are completely general: jus- 
tice, judgment, the way of God; and 
the children of Abraham are to be the 
vehicle through which the way of God 
(that is, the way of justice and judg- 
ment) is to be displayed. 

This is the doctrine of the “chosen 
people,” a doctrine which has been mis- 
understood by both Jews and non-Jews, 
and which has done much harm. It is so 
easy to claim to be the chosen people, 
and to forget that the choice means 
duty, not privilege. In itself no one peo- 
ple is any better, as in itself no one 
people is any worse, than any other. But 
the Jews were chosen to be a “holy” 
nation, that is, a nation set apart in 
order to exemplify a way of living which 
is right and good for all. 

We are discussing the theory of the 
matter; and it is no argument to say 
that the Jews we know (and are) are 
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far from being a pattern people. Per- 
haps they are and perhaps they are not. 
The point is that Judaism is not to be 
considered in terms of the Jews but the 
Jews in terms of Judaism. 

This is shown by a fact of some prac- 
tical importance. When we say that the 
Jewish people is in idea the bearer or 
carrier or transmitter of Judaism, the 
phrase “Jewish people” has to be under- 
stood very carefully and in the widest 
sense. In principle, the tie constituting 
this people is not one of “race” or 
“blood.” Judaism does not seek con- 
verts, and indeed since Talmudic times 
has actively discouraged them. But a 
convert once accepted is a full member 
of the community of Judaism whatever 
his “blood” may be. Some of the great- 
est Jews of history (e.g. the patriot and 
scholar-saint Akiba) are reported to 
have been converts or the descendants 
of converts. “Let not thy descent be 
light in thine eyes,” wrote Maimonides 
to a convert of his day. “If our descent 
is from Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, thine 
is from God Himself.” 

Thus, the root loyalty of Judaism is 
not to a person or to an aggregate of per- 
sons but, like the root loyalty of Budd- 
hism, to a Teaching. This Teaching 
(in Hebrew, Torah) is the ‘Law of 
Moses’ as it has been lived and inter- 
preted, with ever-changing emphasis and 
modification, during the many long cen- 
turies of its history. The length of this 
history should not pass unremarked. 
The traditional date of the founding 
father of Judaism, the patriarch Abra- 
ham, is roughly the same number of 


years before the Christian era as we are 
now (1957) after it. The traditional date 
of Moses is some four centuries later 
1500 B.C.); that of David and 
(1,000 B.C.), five centuries 


(say, 
Solomon 


later still. The great literary prophets 
(Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
kiel) 
century B.C. The books clasisfied as the 
Apocrypha are from Hellenistic 
(3rd-Ist century B.C.) ; 
latter half of this period that most of 


Jeremiah, Eze- 
range onwards from the eighth 


times 
and it is to the 
the contents of the newly discovered 
Dead Sea Scrolls should apparently be 
ascribed. The Mishnah, the basic Rab- 
binic collection of traditional law, is of 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, the Talmud, in its two recen- 
4th-6th. The 
Codes, based on the further discussions 


sions, of the standard 


of the schools and the decisions of the 
lith-l6th cen- 
turies, and they are contemporary with 


courts, belong to the 
the work of the systematic theologians, 
moralists and philosophers; while the 
mystical movements, with their puzzled 
doctrine and their often disastrous prac- 
tical outbursts and consequences, are a 
sporadic accompaniment to the whole. 

This is all Torah, all—by conscious 
fiction—the ‘Law of Moses’; and we 
may consider for a moment the treat- 
ment of Moses in Jewish tradition since 
it offers a key to much, which to our 
generation, is unfamiliar. 

We are accustomed to think of Moses 
as the been 
taught to contrast the “spirit” of proph- 
ecy with the “letter” of law as if legal 


lawgiver; and we have 


rigorism had to be swept away by 
prophetic “inwardness” before religion 
could be born. That is not so in the 
history of Judaism, and that for the rea- 
son that in Judaism these factors were 
never dissociated. 

Judaism knows Moses not as a law- 
giver but as prophet (which means a 
spokesman of God, not a soothsayer), 
indeed, as the greatest of the prophets; 


and “his” law is not his at all: it is 
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God's. The law is the detail of the “way 
of God,” and Moses is only its announ- 
cer and expounder. Moses’ own exposi- 
tion is given traditionally in the Book 
of Deuteronomy; and it is just in the 
humane legislation of this book that we 
find the highest combination of “inner” 
and “outer,” spirit and discipline. For 
the traditional Moses there is no oppo- 
sition between law and feeling, between 
love and reverence and command. It is 
of God” in whose 
mouth the Bible puts the noble prayer 


“Moses the man 


beginning “Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations” and 
ending “Let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us;” and it is Moses, the 
Moses of Deuteronomy, who knows that 
the Commandment is not something far 
off and distant from man, but “very 
near,” in our very “mouths and hearts.” 

Yet in the tradition, Moses, as an in- 
dividual, disappears. He never became, 
as did the Buddha, the centre of a cult. 
“No one knows his burial place to this 
day.” In common Hebrew parlance he 
is known as Moses our Teacher, while 
the Teaching, itself, has dropped the 
teacher's name. It is no longer (as in 
the Bible) the Torah of Moses (‘‘Re- 
member the Law of Moses my servant 
which I commanded him in Horeb be- 
fore all Israel’), but, barely, and anony- 
mously, Torah. 

It is this Torah, in its length and 
breadth and depth, which is Judaism 
and which, in the words of the prayer- 
book, “planted in our midst everlast- 
ing life’; and when Hillel gave the 
definition, with which this essay sets 
out, what he said was not: “This is the 
whole of Judaism,” but: “This is the 
whole Torah.” 

Hillel added at once: “The root is 
commentary; go and learn.” The addi- 


tion is all-important. Judaism is a life 
and a history and a civilization rather 
than a bare system of ethics or theology; 
and from the far-off days of Abraham 
it has passed through many vicissitudes 
and many phases of which the Biblical, 
the Rabbinic and the philosophical are 
only the three most easily named. As 
Hillel over nineteen cen- 
turies ago, there is a great deal of “com- 
mentary” and it has to be learned; for 
religions 
not in their generalities but in their 
specific particulars. 


recognized 


(like most other things) live 


II 


Judaism is what is called by theolo- 
gians a monotheism, that is, devotion 
to one God; and God is conceived of 
by Judaism as the creator and maintain- 
er of everything that exists. He is thus 
not only a distant first cause. He is an 
ever-present help and supporter. 

The unity of God means unity of con- 
trol in the created world. The king of 
Aram in the Biblical stofy, having been 
beaten by Ahab’s troops in the hills, 
was advised to make a second attack in 
the valley because (his advisers said) 
the Jewish God is obviously a God of 
the hills. But he was wrong. The Jew- 
ish God, or rather the God of Judaism, 
is God of the whole earth. 

More characteristically, he is the 
“God of Heaven,” that is, above all 
geographical considerations. The whole 
creation is the manifestation of one will. 
There is one regular order: law, not 
chaos. ‘““While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, cold and heat, sum- 
mer and winter, day and night, shall 
not cease.” 

This 


physical order we can _ see 


through our eyes; and we are bidden to 
lift up our eyes to the stars and from 
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the sight of nature, see nature’s God. 
More subtly, one of the Psalmists says: 
“Shall not the creator of the eye have 
sight?” If we can see, our creator, too, 
must be able to see; and see (here the 
metaphor or analogy or inference is 
bold indeed) “into our hearts and un- 
derstand all our actions.” The Penta- 
teuch strikes an even deeper note. “Be 
ye holy,” it says, “as I your God am 
holy.” The meaning is clearly not that 
God is holy as we are, but that we 
should try and be holy as God is. God 
is not only creator of the physical world, 
and the physical is not the only order. 
There is a moral order too, and it too 
is rooted in God. God “tells us what 
is good.” He gives the pattern to which 
our lives should conform. He is the 
source of our powers, not only of physi- 
cal but also of moral perception. 

The Psalmist’s sentence is an argu- 
ment; and it has often been expanded 
in modern times and used to the effect 
that the creator of mind cannot him- 
self, be less than mind. The sentence 
from the Pentateuch is an injunction. 
The recognition of God's holiness in- 
volves for man an obligation to behave 
differently. We cannot “walk before” 
him without changing our ways. God 
has a way for us of his own and it is 
not the way of untutored man; it is 
something that has to be learned. And 
what has to be learned has to be taught; 
whence the need for teaching, i.e., To- 
rah. Thus, Torah and its study became 
the centre of Jewish life, shaping it and 
elevating it and transforming it through 
the civilising influence of learning and 
education. Without knowledge we are 
not yet men. 

That God is the one creator of all; 
that he has told what is good; that men 


should walk in the path of the good; 


that in so walking he finds his real na- 
ture—all this is traditionally expressed 
in the Biblical formula that man is 
created in the likeness of God. Yet Juda- 
ism would seem to affirm that the uni- 
queness of man lies not so much in that 
as a bare fact, as in the further fact that 
man knows it. “Beloved is man,” as a 
Rabbinic teacher puts it, “in that he 
was created in the likeness of God; but 
it was by a special act of love that ‘it 
was made known to him that he was so 
created.” For the knowledge brings with 
it a new status and a new dignity and 
a new type of obligation, the obligation 
to measure himself by a higher stand- 
ard than himself. That man knows that 
he is made in God’s likeness meaus that 
he recognizes and realises that he is to 
be judged by a higher standard than 
himself. 


Ii 


Unity is thus seen as the universal 
pattern. The one God created one 
world. In this one world he created one 
man, the one progenitor of human-kind. 
Mankind constitutes one family, and 
the moral consequence is drawn explicit- 
ly. Since we are one family, why should 
we fight one another: “Have we not one 
father; hath not one God created us?” 
The Mishnah puts a similar idea in a 
similarly simple way. Since we are all 
descended from the one Adam, it says, 
no one’s “blood” is ‘bluer’ than any 
other's. 

The ethical objection to polytheism 
is that it makes possible a variety of 
moral standards: an act disapproved of 
by one divinity may be approved of by 
another. Monotheism cuts all that away. 
There is one standard only, one right 
and wrong. And the one God, being a 
creator God, cares for his creation. He 


is thus “father” as well as “king.” 
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Judaism registers this in the names 
with which it addresses God. In the 
everyday Blessings of the Prayerbook he 
is Our God, King of the Universe; in 
the Grace after meals, the Merciful One; 
in penitential prayer, Our Father, Our 
King, or, our Father which art in 
Heaven. A favorite Rabbinic mode of 
address is the All-Merciful; another, the 
Holy One, Blessed be He. A very usual 
circumlocution is the simplest of all: 
The Name. 

For there is a sobriety about the at- 
titude of Judaism to God. It rejects 
familiarity. It keeps distance. It claims 
no intimate knowledge of God’s nature. 
Indeed, it frowns on over-curiousness. 
As the Talmud quotes from the book 
of Ecclesiasticus in the Apocrypha: “In 
what is hidden from thee do not en- 
quire.” It is only in the moral sphere 
that it ventures to make positive asser- 
tions about God at all; and these affect 
rather the practical requirements made 
by God from man than the metaphysi- 
cal questions addressed by man to God. 
We have already seen the prophet Mi- 
cah’s affirmation about what God re- 
quires of man. The Rabbis follow suit: 
“As God is merciful, be thou merciful; 
as he heals the sick, heal thou the sick; 
as he feeds the hungry, feed thou the 
hungry.” These, they say, are the ways 
of God, and the duty of man is to 
“cleave to” them, that is, imitate them 
and do likewise. 

Thus, the doctrine of God in Judaism, 
however it may have been arrived at, 
seems in every case to eventuate in a 
practical outcome. The unity of God, 
for example, is not an abstract consid 
eration, to be accepted only as an arti- 
cle of theoretical belief. It means one 
world, one humanity, one universal or- 
der, one norm for logic, one standard 





~I 


for morals; it means that truth and jus- 
tice are not mere words but a way which 
man is expected to take and to follow. 
The idea of God is thus not a bare 
idea but a living force, thrusting itself 
into every department of life and claim- 
ing us (often vainly) for its own. 

A striking illustration of this (and 
it is the more striking because it is un- 
expected and not in accordance with 
modern taste) is provided by the Penta- 
teuchal law of sanitation. The law in 
Deuteronomy prescribes that latrines 
should be outside the camp; and the 
reason given is: “the Lord thy God 
walketh in the midst of thy camp, there- 
fore, thy camp shall be holy”. The com- 
ment I would make is this. That God 
is holy is a conventional statement to 
be found in the scriptures of most reli- 
gions; and “holy men” (particularly in 
the East today) are no novelty. But the 
holiness of God in Judaism has a con- 
crete and practical relevance to the way 
in which ordinary men should live. The 
English proverb uses abstract terms and 
says that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness; but Judaism, and the Hebrew lan- 
guage, is always concrete. It is God, the 
Most High, the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth, who refuses to abide with us if 
we live in dirt: “therefore shall thy 
camp be holy.” 

This concreteness of Judaism is so 
important and pervading a characteris- 
tic that it requires further illustration. 


IV 


The American psychologist William 
James advised the young, whenever they 
felt inclined to kindness, not to leave 
the feeling without an outlet but to 
work it off in a specific act, e.g., giving 
up one’s seat in a tram-car to an old 
person, or visiting a neglected aunt. Un 
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less a feeling is exercised, he said, it 
will become atrophied and dead. In 
somewhat the same way, Judaism has al- 
ways insisted on translating general vir- 
tues into particular duties. I offer an 
example or two. 

All religions speak of goodness and 
justice and love in general. Judaism 
adds concrete specifications. Justice, for 
example, means having one set of 
weights only; not taking bribes; not fa- 
voring the rich nor (a striking novelty 
this) the poor. These may not be the 
only ways in which justice can be ex- 
hibited or maintained, but they are at 
least practical ones and in our power. 
And they prevent our enthusiasm for 
the general idea of justice obliterating 
our interest in particular just acts! Kind- 
ness to animals, unexceptionable as a 
principle but not always exemplified in 
practice, assumes in Judaism the defi- 
nite commands not to plow with an ox 
and an ass together, and not to muzzle 
the ox when it is treading out the corn; 
kindness to human beings is to be mani- 
fested in such acts as paying your work- 
man every day and not taking in pledge 
the instruments of a man’s livelihood. 
You love your neighbor by helping him 
with his load and returning his strayed 
animals; you look after the poor by 
leaving them the gleanings of the harv- 
est and vineyard. Love and charity may 
be something more than this but it is 
at least this; and it is in and through 
the practice of particular acts such as 
these detailed in the Law that the habit 
of right action, and ultimately right 
feeling, is formed. 

The same characteristic of concrete 
particularity may be observed in the 
later great texts of Judaism: the Mish- 
nah, the Talmud, the Codes. A glance 


at a chapter of Maimonide’s Code, for 


example, will show that he always starts 
from particular cases, and only after- 
wards sums up in a general rule. This 
may be a weakness from the point of 
view of legal theory but it is a blessing 
to the public. Law exists in order to 
help human beings, not human beings 
in order to help the law; and it is this 
principle which forms the basis of much 
which is peculiar to Judaism, and par- 
ticularly in the Pentateuch itself. For 
what is remarkable about Pentateuchal 
legislation is that it is concerned deeply 
with the individual human being and 
bases itself squarely on his human feel- 
ings. 

Thus, in the law of punishment, a 
wrongdoer is not to be punished beyond 
his strength so that he should not break 
down in public and be shamed. We are 
bidden (on thirty-six separate occasions, 
according to Talmudic reckoning) to 
show kindness to foreigners. And why? 
Because ‘we know the heart of the for- 
eigner’. And how do we know the heart 
of the foreigner? Because (in the land 
of Egypt) we have been foreigners our- 
selves. We are enjoined to rest on the 
Sabbath day and to allow rest to the 
other members of the household. The 
phrase used is: “That thy manservant 
and thy maidservant may rest as well 
as thou.” That is to say, master and ser- 
vant are both men and, as such, have 
the same need of (and enjoyment in) 
rest; and it is notable that the Hebrew 
phrase translated in this verse “as well 
as thou” is the same as that used in 
the “Great “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” The 
appeal is from human feeling to human 
feeling: shalt 


Commandment”: 


“Thou remember that 


thou wast a bondman... 


therefore I 
command thee to do this thing’. A most 


delicate instance is that of the “beauti- 
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ful woman taken in war:” “Thou shalt 
not sell her at all for money, thou shalt 
not deal with her as a chattel, because 
thou didst humble her.” 

If consideration for the individual hu- 
man being is at the root of much of 
Pentateuchal legislation, it is not a mat- 
ter for surprise that the same charac- 
teristic pervades historical Judaism as a 
whole. Moritz Lazarus in his Ethics of 
Judaism describes the working, in the 
Berlin Jewish community at the end of 
the 19th Century, of a 150 year old 
system of communal help to families left 
in immediate want owing to the death 
of their head. The system was so de- 
vised that both givers and takers re- 
mained not only unknown but, indeed, 
unknowable. This is in the full spirit 
of Talmudic legislation. The Rabbis of 
the Talmud held that to help one’s fel- 
low man is the best of all deeds but to 
bring shame on him is one of the worst: 
(like Job) 


the blind” without being himself seen. 


a man should be “eyes to 
Similarly, one should not wrong one’s 
fellow “even in words”; and the thought 
is developed with such appreciation of 
human failings as to lead to a prohibi- 
tion not only of adulteration of articles 
of food and drink but also of the very 
asking of a shopkeeper the price of 
goods if we have no intention of buying. 

All this is made a matter for legisla- 
tion. It is the subject of specific articles 
in the Codes. Just as the Sabbath is the 
seventh day and no other, and just as 
charity should be given to the extent 
of a tenth of one’s income, so even the 
love of God itself, the highest end set 
before man, is to be practiced in specific 
ways. Feeling is made manifest, as it is 
fostered, through actions prescribed by 
law. Law may not attain the ideal maxi- 


mum of the elect few but it secures the 


indispensable minimum from the many. 

For the “way” is not left for improvi- 
sation. It is a way according to rule. 
The rule is expressed in specific com- 
mandments which regulate conduct. 
However vivid the indignation felt at 
social wrong and religious abuse, it is 
void and useless unless it can be shaped 
in definite moulds. Judaism not only 
tells us in general to do good. It exem- 
plifes for us in the Commandments 


what good to do. 
Vv 


The commandments are conventional- 
ly distinguished into moral and cere- 
monial. The convention however, like 
the distinction, is unsound. Ceremony 
is the device by which the feeling of 
the presence of God is brought into 
everyday life. Thus, whatever its detail 
may be, its total intent is moral. Simi- 
larly, morality does not consist in the 
mouthing of abstract principles but in 
acting in a particular way. The duties 
it imposes are specific, and, therefore, in 
a sense ceremonial. 

For life is an all-day affair. It is lived 
in definite actions. But if actions have 
no rhythm or pattern, they are the cause 
of disorder and discontent. The art of 
living lies in the imposition of form on 
the discriminate welter of feeling, pas- 
sion, impulse, emotion and phantasy 
which are the raw material of our lives: 
and if this is so of our lives as individu- 
als, it is even more so of our lives as 
lived with others in the social whole. 

A notable example of the inextrica- 
ble blend of ceremony and morals, alike 
in the individual and in the social 
sphere, is offered by the Sabbath. “By 
nature,” as the book of Ecclesiasticus re- 
marks, all days are the same. The pick- 
ing out of any one of them is, therefore, 
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an artificial act. It is “legalism,” the im- 
position of an arbitrary and rigid rule 
on the glorious fluidity of life. Could 
there be anything more unnatural than 
the cutting up of the days into weeks 
and the selecting of any one day in the 
artificially constructed series of days 
over against all others? 

Although we have in the Sabbath 
an apparently clear instance of man- 
made ceremony, it is by no means a 
meaningless, “external,” act. For the 
benefits of the Sabbath are spiritual as 
well as physical. It is at once a signal 
example of moral legislation, and a call 
to the individual to remind himself 
what it means to be a man. 

The Sabbath is a typical instance of 
the way in which Judaism succeeded in 
turning what may have been originally 
a magical practice or a sporadic fulfil- 
ment of a natural need into a moral in- 
stitution; and the practical fact of its 
visible beginning and need (it is kept 
not from midnight to midnight but 
helped 
powerfully to make its purpose mani- 


‘from evening unto evening’) 
fest. In the same way, the three great 
annual festivals, all presumably once 
nature feasts, were re-dedicated to moral 
ideas. Passover becomes the festival of 
Freedom. Pentecost, originally a harvest 
festival, becomes the festival of the giv- 
ing of the Law. Tabernacles remains 
associated with nature; yet it is nature 
transformed. It is genuine nature as op- 
posed to the artificial civilisation of 
house and town, and brings man back 
directly to his primary dependence. 
But life is much. besides Sabbaths and 
feasts. Man walks before God every day 
and all the day. His every act is there- 
fore to be hallowed. Those that bear 
the vessels of God must be themselves 


clean. The food which comes into our 


mouth—the meat we eat—can pollute us. 
We must see, therefore, that it is fit for 
consumption. 

Jewish food regulations are in prin- 
ciple simple. The religious value of the 
Dietary Laws lies in the spirit in which 
they are performed; and those who smile 
at a “kitchen religion” would do well 
to ponder the remark of the early Greek 
philosopher on entering a poor cottage 
“Here, too, are gods.” Judaism would 
seem to hold that the occupation of a 
house-wife is a holy one and that a kit- 
chen too is, or can be made, a place of 
worship. Holiness is mot asceticism, a 
negation of the world and its fullness, 
It is rather, in the presence and enjoy- 
ment of the world and its fullness, a con- 
scious exercise of self-control. It is a 
guiding, not an obliteration, of natural 
desire. All hygienic considerations apart, 
therefore—and yet these should count 
very strongly—food regulations, however 
irksome, are of deep moral significance. 
Just as the weekly Sabbath reminds a 
man that he is not a mere wage-slave, 
so abstention from certain foods re- 
minds him that he is not a mere ani- 
mal, following blindly the first desire 


of his eyes. 
VI 


In Judaism, man’s approach to God 
is never through a mediator. “The soul 
which sinneth, it shall die.” Man has to 
make his own peace with God. And he 
has to make his peace with man first. 
Atonement must be preceded by restitu- 
tion. This was so by Temple law. The 
sacrifice was offered only after the resti- 
tution. It was a public acknowledgment 
of wrong done, to be made after the 
wrong had been repaired: “He shall re- 
store in full, and shall add the fifth part 
more thereto; unto him to whom it ap- 
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pertains shall he give it... And he shall 
(then and then only] bring his guilt of- 
fering unto the Lord... and the priest 
shall make atonement for him... and 
he shall be forgiven.” The doctrine is 
essentially the moral one of individual 
personal When Moses 


asked to be allowed to take upon him- 


responsibility. 


self the sin of his people, he received 
the stern reply: “Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my 
book.” 

How far in time the responsibility 
extended is not determined. Although 
the theory of the transmigration of souls 
is made much of in the Kabbala (as 
indeed in all Gnostic speculation), Juda- 
ism never held to the Eastern doctrine 
of re-incarnation; that is, it never taught 
that wrong-~loing committed in this life 
can be expiated in another life (or in 
a succession of other lives) on this earth; 
and while it believed in an after-life in 
which the good persisted and in which 
wrongs committed were expiated, it was 
never dogmatic as to its nature. And its 
emphasis was always on the good. It 
never insisted on the all-pervading and 
all-blackening character of sin, and on 
an everlasting hell. On the contrary. 
Just as the Bible dwells on the mercy 
and love of God whose anger does not 
last for ever, so the living Judaism ex- 
pressed in the liturgy of the Day of 
Atonement is one prolonged call to the 
wrongdoer to change his heart and his 
ways. It is rather an appeal to the pos- 
sibilities of good in the worst of us than 
a threat based on a total and final con- 
demnation of the bad; an appeal based 
on the conception of the “presence of 
God” which we have seen throughout 
to be a guiding principle of Judaism. 
In the solemn words of the Atonement 


liturgy: “Thou hast set man apart from 


the beginning, and recognised him that 
he should stand before Thee.” 

Ultimately, the consideration is of the 
type known as mystical; but Judaism 
would, I think, hold suspect at least 
some part of the present connotation 
of the word. There is in Judaism no spe- 
cial revelation for the hermit or the 
contemplative, none even for the “reli- 
gious;” there is no secret initiation, no 
opening of hidden mysteries, no esoteric 
doctrine. God is the preserve of no one 
man or class of men. The door to Him 
has no special password. It is open al- 
ways. All men together are made in the 
likeness of God, and all men may mani- 
fest that likeness within them. 

But—and the but is all-important— 
man is not God and God is not man. 
Man remains man. He stands “in the 
presence of” God; he walks “in the way 
of” God; he “appears before’’ God. He 
does not become God or disappear in 
God. He is not identifiable, certainly 
never identical, with God. God is the 
ideal of holiness to which man strives; 
he is not the psychic or spiritual whole 
into which man is, or can be, absorbed. 
The basic religious feeling of Judaism 
remains that of the Law and the Proph- 
ets and the Writings. The eternal God 
is its dwelling place, and in His light 
it sees light. But no more. 


Vil * 


A word must be said about the atti- 
tude of Judaism to other faiths. The 
general tone is set by a very early use 
(or mis-use) of the verse in Exodus 
(xxii, 28): “Thou shalt not revile the 
judges.”” Owing to an ambiguity in the 
Hebrew word translated “judges,” the 


words could mean: ““Thou shalt not re- 
vile God or “the gods’; and the in- 
junction was made to mean: “Thou 
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shalt not revile the gods of other peo- 
ple.” This may have been a counsel of 
prudence, but it is also a counsel of 
wisdom. The mature wisdom of Juda- 
ism avoided all religious controversy 
and recognised value in the beliefs of 
others. The Talmud, itself, remarks that 
the pagan is worshipping “not the 
mountain but the spirit of the moun- 
tain’; and from the Apocrypha and 
Philo and Josephus to Gabirol and Mai- 
monides we are told that adherents of 
other religions are also seekers: “The 
yearning of them all is to draw nigh 
Thee.” 

But this does not mean that Judaism 
abandons its own positions, or that it has 
no positions to abandon. It has its doc- 
trine of unity of God with its corollaries 
of one world, one humanity, one truth 
and one good. It has its concrete detail 
of the right way for man: the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Law of Holiness. It has 
its guiding vision of the creation of man 
in God's likeness and, with it, the pro- 
mise of his re-creation. It has its insti- 
tutions, its disciplines, its liturgy, its 
austerities; its historical sorrows, its an- 
nual recall of common joys. It has its 
great acceptance of the world and its 
fullness, its condemnation of asceticism, 
its holding fast to the principle of en- 
joyment under control. It has its great 
rejection of polytheism and image-wor- 
ship, and its abhorrence of all forms of 
cruelty and injustice. It can agree with 
Buddhism that there are metaphysical 
questions the solution of which is irrele- 
vant to the religious life; but it clings 
to the link between God who is at least 
personal (though he is, too, much more) 
and the individual soul, a soul which, 
within our purview at least, is one and 
enduring. It is this living dependence 
of the living soul on the living God 
(“This God is our God for ever and 


ever; He will be our guide even unto 
death”; ‘““Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in thee”) which turns 
what might have been a bare deism, on 
the one hand, or a bare moralism on 
the other, into the most lasting, in hu- 
man history, of all religions. 

Dreams are notoriously an index to 
character. The dream of Judaism is of 
the coming of the Messiah; or rather, 
since the Messiah in Judaism is not so 
much a person as the inaugurator of 
a new epoch in history, of the coming 
of the Messianic age. A famous picture 
of this age is that of Isaiah (Ch. 11). 
It depicts its coming into being as the 
victory of wisdom over violence, of per- 
suasion over force; and it sees the fruit 
of the victory as the triumph of justice 
and the advent of universal peace. But 
all these, peace, justice and wisdom, are 
manifestations of the spirit patterned 
on and required by the unity of God. 
It is only when and because the earth 
is filled with the knowledge of God that 
men will do no more violence or wrong. 

This is a vision of the end, but it re- 
flects the call constituting Judaism at 
the beginning. Abraham's family was 
singled out to follow the way of God, 
that is, to do justice and judgment. 
The function of the “shoot of the stock 
of Jesse” upon whom “the spirit of 
God” is to “rest” is to complete the task 
and bring that knowledge of the way to 
all. 

When Maimonides in the concluding 
chapter of his Guide for the Perplexed 
came to offer in his turn a pocket defi- 
nition of Judaism, he did so in the 
words of Jeremiah: “let him that glor- 
ieth glory in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth me-that I am the Lord 
which exercise loving kindness, judg- 


ment, and righteousness, in the earth; 
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for in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord.” The last words (“For in these 
things I delight”) mean, he says, that 
what God requires from man is the exer- 
cise on this earth of kindness, judg- 
ment and righteousness: the knowledge 
of God is to lead to the imitation of 
His ways. Thus Maimonides, too, the 
author of the first and greatest of the 
standard codes of Judaism, gives clear 
expression to what we have seen to be 
its essential teaching from the first. 

And he does not shrink from the ex- 
plicit drawing of the logical consequence 
of monotheism. In principle, there can 
be no exclusions. As his last word, he 
added (tradition says, in his own hand) 
a Hebrew distich to the original manu- 
script of the Guide (the book itself was 
written in Arabic) : 


“God is very near to all who call 


him 
If they call him in truth and turn 
to him. 
He is found by everyone who seeks 
him, 


If he walks forward and goes not 
astray.” 


Salvation is from God, but it hese ta he 
sought and striven for; and it is for all 


who seek and strive. 
VIII 


There are many strands in Judaism; 
and it is easy (as indeed might well 
have been done in this paper) to fasten 
on any of them to the exclusion of any 
or every other. The only remedy is to 
follow Hillel’s advice: “Go and learn,” 
and learn as much and as widely and 
as freely as possible. 








A NEW VIEW OF JEWISH HISTORY 


JACOB FLEISCHMAN 


I 
eprnro Baer’s book possesses that 
quality of incitement to thought 


characteristic of all major scholarly en- 
terprises. It is not alone that the book 
deals with the fundamental living ques- 
tions of Judaism—the essence and evolu- 
tion of Jewish faith, the unique quality 
of Jewish history, etc.—but that it pre- 
sents these in all their nettlesome acuity. 
Hence, the work can well serve as a 
particularly appropriate basis for a fruit- 


ful exchange of views between historians 











Few books published in recent years, 
in the field of Jewish 
evoked so fervid assent—and dissent—as 


history, have 


has the little volume by Professor Yi- 
zhak Baer, entitled Israel Among the 
Nations.' Jn it, as the following sympos- 
ium indicates, tts author, Professor of 
Jewish History at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, proposes a radically new vision of 
the essential substance and inner devel- 
opment of Judaism through the cen- 
turies. In the following pages, the book 
is appraised by three reviewers. Jacob 
Fleischman is Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the Hebrew University, Pin- 
chas Peli is an editor of Mosa HaRav 
Kuk; and Sidney B. Hoenig is Profes- 
sor of Jewish History at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. 

1 Yisrael Ba’Amin by Yizhak Baer, published 
by Mosad Bialik, Jerusaem, 1955, 144 pp. 


of Judaism and all those interested in a 
return to the message of Judaism and 
its ideational content. 
book 
carries a striking ideological freightage 
that 


Indeed, the under discussion 


invites comment on two levels. 
First, it discusses the philosophical char- 
acteristics of Judaism that were crystal- 
lized during the Second Commonwealth 
and compares them with the spiritual 
heritage of the ancient Greeks. This as- 
pect of the book offers invaluable ma- 
terial for students of Jewish Hellenism, 
particularly in view of Professor Baer’s 
demonstration of a wide and, as yet, un- 
normative 
Judaism and the ideas of Plato. (He 
completely rejects the view that the deci- 
sive 


suspected affinity between 


influences on the Tannaim came 
from Stoic philosophy.) This conclusion 
is certainly surprising in the light of his 
own demonstration that “pious farmers 
and not necessarily aristocratic school- 


men... laid the 


new foundations” of 


Judaism” (p. 56). Moreover, he asserts 
that the only popular philosophy of the 
period was resolutely suppressed by the 
jewish sages while they sought to in- 
crease the influence of Plato, the aris- 


tocrat. Hellenistic scholars will also be 
intrigued by Professor Baer’s explana- 
tion why he considers the ethical be- 
liefs of the Stoics to be “materialistic” 
(p. 90). However, Professor Baer’s views 
on Hellenistic Judaism can only be eval- 


uated by qualified experts in the field. 
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Our special concern is an evaluation 
of Professor Baer’s philosophical views 
on the scene of Judaism and Jewish his- 
tory, the second ideological aspect of 
the book. To be sure, the author has 
never stamped himself a_ philosopher. 
However, such formal declaration is 
hardly necessary. His writings on Abner 
of Burgos, Abarbanel, Chassidism and 
Mysticism, his essay, Galut, his History 
of the Jews in Christian Spain, in which 
Professor Baer sympathetically examines 
the role of medieval Jewish philosophy 
in Jewish life—to mention a few promi- 
nent examples—speak for themselves. Be- 
sides, the interplay of philosophical and 
historical interest inheres in the very 
themes he treats. Every historian worthy 
of the title encounters problems in em- 
pirical research that transcend mere de- 
scription and demand philosophic depth, 
just as all philosophic inquiries can 
hardly evade historical implications. 


II 


The particular theoretic aspect that I 
propose to discuss, as the title of the 
article indicates, is the question of the 
objectivity of historical research. I must 
first distinguish between the popular 
and scientific understanding of this prob- 
lem. The ordinary reader, who delves 
into the reading of history, is often con- 
fused that two books on the same sub- 
ject can differ radically. For example, 
there are as many interpretations of the 
French Revolution as there are books 
on the theme; a Catholic and Protestant 
work on the history of the Church bear 
hardly any similarities; an unbridgeable 
chasm separates an American and Rus- 
sian study of the history of the U.S.S.R. 
etc. The unitiated reader quickly con- 
cludes that historians merely incorporate 


their personal a priori judgments into 
historical documents. 

This view is superficial because it as- 
sumes that the degree of exactitude or 
objectivity in historiography ought to 
duplicate mathematical or biological 
precision. The special problem of the 
historian lies precisely in his inability 
to attain maximal exactitude, since he 
does not photograph historical reality in 
its immensity of detail. He reconstructs 
the flow of history in accordance with 
specific theoretic principles, by a specific 
historical method. This method of re- 
vitalizing the past depends entirely upon 
the historian, or more precisely, on the 
reliability of his historical method. 
Those who attempt to write history as 
it “actually” occurred seek the unattain- 
able, for were it possible to revive the 
past exactly as it was, it would cease to 
be the past and would become the pres- 
ent. Thus, from a scientific viewpoint, 
we must seek the criteria for historical 
objectivity, not in the events described 
by the historian, but in the historian 
himself. In the measure that the latter 
possesses a conscious, critical awareness 
of his own operative historic concepts, 
in that measure will his writing attain 
objectivity. This is why Max Weber, for 
example, proposed the writing of what 
he termed systematic history. By it, he 
intended a complete crystallization of 
rational (ideal) historical events and 
their rational inter-relationships. By 
such ideal, theoretic pattern, one could 
gauge the empiric progress of history. If 
I am not mistaken, Professor Baer util- 
izes this fruitful method. 

The question of objectivity is inten- 
sified in Jewish historiography, and I 
reiterate, Professor Baer does not evade 
the difficulties of the problem. The first 
question is the isolation of that special 
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area known as Jewish history from gen- 
eral history. While other peoples devel- 
op in a specific geographic location, and 
reside securely in a fixed territory, Jew- 
ish history lacks a geographic base for 
the major portion of its time span. When 
a Frenchman emigrates to America, he 
ceases to be a subject for French history 
and merges with American history, while 
the Jew remains a Jew, even in the Dias- 
pora. What is his nature? What is his 
Judaism? Thus, a difficult ideological 
question is raised that cannot be easily 
resolved by factual research. Hence, it 
becomes necessary to posit a concept of 
the “essence of Judaism” (Wesen des 
Judentums). Let us see how Professor 
Baer proposes to unravel this basic prob- 
lem. 

The question of “essence”, as well as 
the question of “historical method” be- 
come especially acute when dealing with 
a period for which very little historical 
data is available. Under these circum- 
stances, the historian is compelled to in- 
crease the abstract concepts he needs for 
“reconstruction”. This procedure height- 
ens the risk of subjectivity taken by the 
historian. His theoretic concepts may 
not be sufficiently clear, they may lack 
inner consistency, and thus fail to sur- 
vive critical scrutiny. The Second Com- 
monwealth is a period markedly defi- 
cient in source material. Professor Baer, 
perforce, attempts to treat it in theore- 
tic fashion. It is essential, therefore, that 
we clarify several of his central, theore- 
tic concepts and try to understand them 
philosophically. 


Ill 


After dividing Jewish history into 
four periods, according to the geographi- 


cal background of events, the author 


adds: “This is not merely the external 
criterion, for external categories include 
many internal results. The Jewish peo- 
ple traverses many historic centers and 
one of the crucial problems is the dis- 
covery of the mutual influence wielded 
between the environment and the sub- 
ject of our history. The environment 
also changes the subjective relationship 
of the Jewish people to the tasks im- 
posed upon it.” (p. 17). Professor Baer 
properly conceives world history as form- 
ing a single unity, whose constituent 
parts mutually interact. To know what 


es 


constitutes “external influences’, logic 
demands that we learn first what the 
author intends by “the subject of Jew- 
ish History”, i.e., the definition of Juda- 
ism itself. Judaism is a task entrusted 
to the Jewish people. Who places this 
task upon it? The question will soon be 
answered in the course of our discus- 
sion. 

At this point, however, we are con- 
cerned with another question. What is 
the “internal” approach to Judaism, 
that perceptive formulation that can 
clearly differentiate between kernel and 
the shell, between the substantive and 
the external events surrounding it? Un- 
fortunately, we do not receive a direct 
answer to this interesting question. Pro- 
fessor Baer continues: “From our view- 
point, we do not evaluate the epochs 
of our history by norms imported into 
it... we desire to recognize our historic 
reality in all its chapters, and we do not 
elevate one period above another; we 
are not classicists; we strive to recognize 
the historic question in all its ramifica- 


tions” (p. 18). This answer is somewhat 
evasive. It rightly pleads that we dare 
not regard any particular period of our 
history as “ideal’’, as central, while oth- 
ers are to be regarded as inferior. It 
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pleads, too, for an “inner” measuring 
rod for the evaluation of our history. 
This concept of inner measuring rod 
bristles with difficulties. Does such con- 
cept actually exists? Does a tailor use an 
“inner measuring rod” to measure a suit 
or does he use his yard-stick? Is a back- 
ward state to be measured by its inner 
measuring rod or do we, perhaps, com- 
pare it to a more developed state? Is the 
importance of Germany in 1920 eval- 
uated by the memories of the Bismarck- 
ian period, or by the peace treaty of 
Versailles? The reader is agitated by 
such questions. Apparently, the answer 
is that there is no inner measuring rod 
in history. The significance of any peo- 
ple or nation is measured by its con- 
tribution to all humanity. 

The question of the Jewish contribu- 
tion to humanity is somewhat delicate 
and comes under apologetics in Jewish 
historiography. Professor Baer shuns this 
approach in his statement: “We do not 
intend to discuss the values bequeathed 
by our history to the history of man- 
kind in order thereby to justify our 
existence” (p. 11). On the other hand, 
I cite without comment two statements 
from the book: “Nothing in the history 
of peoples can compare to the sublimity 
of religious experience that blends with 
the actual history of this period. The 
long record of conflict between socio- 
religious ideals and historic reality is 
the prototype of every subsequent socio- 
political-religious history in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam’. (P. 15). Again, 
on p. 112: “The ideals of radical moral- 
ity, absolute detachment and complete 
brotherhood of faith, trust, and cleav- 
ing unto God, of exaltation and of en- 
during spiritual eschatological tension, 
were born and flourished among the 
Jewish people prior to the Temple and 


afterwards, long before the rise of Chris- 
tiamity and long after it.” 

Let us continue our investigation and 
see how Professor Baer applies an “inner 
measuring-rod” to Judaism. On page II, 
we have this important statement: “Our 
history is dominated by objectives that 
seek fulfillment, rather than by chance” 
—a judgment undeniably philosophical 
in character. Whoever has read Hegel's 
Philosophy of History will recognize im- 
mediately the similarity of viewpoints. 
Obviously, chance does not dominate 
history. We find, rather, a consecutive 
development of events whose purposes, 
inherent in the very beginning, are ful- 
filled at the close of a long cycle, a 
process which Hegel called the rule of 
“intelligence” in history. “The Struc- 
ture of Jewish History” by Professor 
Baer closely resembles this approach, 
and I purposely apply the title of one 
of Gratez’s early works, for it presents 
the very problem we now confront. 
Graetz, too, believed that there are “ob- 
jective” or “creative forces” within Jew- 
ish history, which upon activation, en- 
dow Jewish history with its unique “in- 
ner’ character. It must be emphasized, 
however, that Professor Baer differs radi- 
cally from Graetz in a crucial respect. 
He does not accept the philosophical 
view that every nation has one creative 
period, while all other periods represent 
petrification or fossilization (space does 
not permit the inclusion of Krochmal’s 
views on the subject). Professor Baer 
prefers the philosophical view that ever 
increasing values were created in every 


period of our history, even in those eras, 
such as the Mishnaic and Talmudic pe- 
riods or the Middle Ages, that are or- 
dinarily denominated as scholastic and 
arid. We shall soon indicate how difh- 
cult it is to maintain this judgment since 
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the historic data do not, certainly at first 
glance, confirm this daring postulate. In 
order to uphold it, the historian must 
reinterpret historic testimony, a task 
that is undertaken in the work under 
discussion. 


IV 


What is the “purpose” that seeks frui- 
tion in Jewish history? Professor Baer 
does not leave the answer in doubt. The 
essential purpose of Jewish history is 
religious. Therein lies the distinction 
between general and Jewish history; 
whereas religion is one of many possi- 
ble factor in non-Jewish history, with us 
there is no area in life that is not based 
upon Jewish religion. (p. 13) This is a 
daring view for it can lead to the con- 
clusion that the writing of Jewish his- 
tory and the preoccupation with Jewish 
theology are one and the same. Profes- 
sor Baer senses the peril and hastily 
adds: ““We are concerned with religious 
concepts only insofar as they influence 
and are decisive in historical reality, or 
in the degree that they reflect historical 
life’’. 


acceptable were Professor Baer to heed 


(ibid) . This would be thoroughly 


his own admonition, however, we must 
regretfully note that in his subsequent 
treatment, he compromises with historic 
reality, and the center of gravity shifts 
completely to the religious dimension, 
as we shall illustrate. 

Despite his insistence that he is not 
a “classicist’”, the author assigns excep- 
tional status to the First Temple period 
in Jewish history. As we have seen, this 
period is described as the “proto-type 
of all socio-religious-political history” 
and, we might add, that “this applies 
to the later history of the Jewish people; 
the Biblical period operates within it 


consciously or unconsciously”. (p. 15). 
The word “unconsciously” is rather as- 
tonishing. It is presumptuous to explain 
human action in history by unconscious 
factors. That is the method of psycho- 
analysis, not history. But Professor Baer 
accustoms his readers to a steady stream 
of paradoxes. Our amazement increases 
when, in this context, we encounter the 
concept of “revelation” transformed into 
the “soul of the people” (p. 14), where 
the religious purposes of the Jewish peo- 
ple abide. Professor Baer dismisses rev- 
elation on the grounds that “the his- 
torical investigator deals with religious 
matters as immanent forces operating 
within history” (p. 15). Hence, it is im- 
possible to describe divine intervention 
as the founding act of the Jewish nation. 
Obviously, the idea of “the covenant”, 
Max Weber’s explanation of the event, 
cannot be entertained for the same rea- 
son. 

We pause to elaborate on the impor- 
tance of this view of Professor Baer. By 
reviving the traditional ethico-theologi- 
cal approach to the problems of Jewish 
history, the author offers a new key to 
the rise of Judaism, namely, the mytho- 
logical key. It is common knowledge 
that Jewish scholars, and Herman Cohen 
among the philosophers, maintain that 
the primary merit of the Jewish religion 
lies in its struggle against mythology 
and its establishment upon the basis of 
pure “ethical monotheism’. The apolo- 
getic motives in this approach are ob- 
vious. By emphasizing the presumed af- 
finity between “the spirit of Judaism” 
and Western culture, it recklessly 
equates Judaism with the liberal phi- 
losophies of the period. 

In its time, this view evoked the op- 
position of Professor Buber. Later he 


was joined, despite some reservations, 
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by Gershom Scholem. And now Profes- 
sor Baer has aligned himself with them. 
Thus, leaning upon the Protestant the- 
ologian De Liagre-Bohl, Professor Baer 
states: “The Torah and the Prophets 
did not root out the mythos, they trans- 
ferred it from the realm of nature to 
the realm of history; and thus the Torah 
became a mythological experience” (p. 
17). The impression is created that the 
Torah and all its commandments need 
no supernatural source to render them 
obligatory upon Jews, for they reside en- 
duringly in “the soul of the people” as 
the fixed experience, an inherent qual- 
ity of this soul. Thus, Professor Baer is 
inclined to explain the Jewish religion 
(Erlebnis) and to 
shift it thereby to a field in which psy- 
chology and subjectivity commingle. To 
clarify the nature of mythos, Professor 
Baer cites the definition of another Prot- 


as an “experience” 


estant theologian, Professor Baur, a col- 
league of David Friedrich Strauss: “The 
essence of mythos always consists in the 
outer objectivization of what is origin- 
ally subjective and inwardly imagined.” 

According to this completely romantic 


approach, historic 


manifestations are 
nothing more than objective crystalliza- 
tions of man’s soul, or, if you prefer, a 
people’s soul. The “immanent” clarifica- 
tion of history, from this viewpoint, 
seeks to demonstrate the subjective “Er- 
lebnisgrund” of every objective or in- 
stitutional manifestation. This approach 
makes possible an historical concept that 
regards every period in Jewish history 
as the “revelation” or the “objectifica- 
tion” of the creative subjective forces of 
the Jewish people. Thus, we have a com- 
plete metaphysical system to compensate 
for the lack of historical data. In the 
note in which Professor Baer quotes 


Baur, he clarifies further: “In the his- 


tory of our people ideas and experiences 
became crystallized in the fixed forms of 
Halakhah and Agadah and influenced 
subsequent generations in this form. 
However, the spiritual foundations re- 
appeared in every generation and de- 
manded their rights in various guises” 
(p. 143). We reiterate that this meta- 
physical conception, perhaps arrived at 
independently, recalls Buber’s view in 
his Addresses on Judaism of “an under- 
ground Judaism’ which is the active 
force, while official Judaism is only the 
outer petrified shell of this hidden ac- 
tivity. This concept is romantic and ?r- 
rational and instead of basing history 
upon actual facts, bases it upon unde- 
fined “experiences”. Actually, they can- 
not be qualitatively defined, for they 
are, simply put, mystical. Since the his- 
torical concept employed is, itself, myth- 
ico-mystical, it should come as no sur- 
prise to learn in what follows that the 
essence of Judaism is mystical. 


V 


We now have an explanation of the 
Jewish religion and Torah: The Torah 
is nothing other than a mythical exper- 
ience of the people's soul. The question 
now arises as to the content of the To- 
rah. What does Judaism teach? This is, 
of course, the basic question of Biblical 
interpretation that has always deter- 
mined, and still determines, the question 
of the essence of Judaism. Professor Baer 
is, therefore, completely justified when 
he states: “The Biblical legacy demon- 
strates a unity in many of its teachings 
and viewpoints; however, the Bible is 
also filled with contradictions that can- 
not be uniformly resolved” (p. 16). Un- 
doubtedly, this is a difficult problem 
and we must determine what is essen- 
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tial in the Torah and what is secondary; 
we must define “essence’”’ in opposition 
to transitory manifestations. Or, in the 
author’s terminology, “the Eternal teach- 
ings” must be contrasted with those 
“that are mingled with temporary 
reality’. (ibid). According to Professor 
Baer, the eternal teachings are those 
ideas that flow from “the people’s soul” 
and “appeal to man without enslaving 
him”. 
ish experiences. These experiences are: 
“Equality, freedom and _ brotherhood, 
(the ideals of liberté, egalité, fraternité 
of the French Revolution reached the 
modern world from Aristotle’s Politics 
by way of the Stoics) , divine providence 
operating through human history, the 
unity of all mankind, Israel’s election 
to fulfill its ethico-religious mission in 
history, and the doctrine of the end of 
days” (ibid). Professor Baer characterizes 
these teachings as the “ideals of ancient 
natural law.” 


(ibid), namely, the unique Jew- 


(May we add, parentheti- 
cally, that the concept of “‘natural law” 
is derived, Stoic 


philosophy. The term means those laws 


unfortunately, from 
that human reason posits as basic as 
distinct from a system of positive law. 
It thus becomes difficult to use this term 
as an expression of the fixed character- 
istics of the nation’s soul, that is, in an 
irrational sense.) In contrast to these, 
the transitory doctrines of Judaism are 
such dogmas as creatio ex nithilo, the 
commandments regarding the extinction 
of idolatry, etc.; the laws that deal with 
the priestly cult and hierarchy, and all 
the statutes and commandments relating 
to the land of Israel or other concrete 
historical circumstances. This is the non- 
essential aspect of Judaism, the external 
accretions to those doctrines that flow 
directly from the people’s soul. 

In accord with this view, the history 


of the Second Commonwealth and the 
Mishnaic period constitutes a fresh out- 
pouring of the latent powers within the 
soul of the Jewish people rather than a 
period of sterility and canonization (the 
redaction of the Mishnah). “The fact 
that Jewish scholars have always regard- 
ed the Mishnaic period as a kind of a 
fin de siécle marked by the close of the 
Mishnah springs from the self-avowed 
feeling of those generations of scholars 
that their own creative power had weak- 
ened and diminished.” (p. 24). Here is 
an interesting observation of a histori- 
an thoroughly grounded in the fine 
points of historical method. Just as Jew- 
ish scholars were conscious of their own 
flagging powers, so is Professor Baer con- 
scious that the establishment of the Jew- 
ish State is nothing more than one of 
the manifestations of the soul of the peo- 
ple, the unconscious workings of the 
Bible within us, as he stated previously. 
He, himself, emphasizes the contempo- 
rary implications of his book when he 
states that “our analyses of the period 
under discussion (the Mishnaic and Sec- 
ond Commonwealth) offer a guide to 
the meaning and clarification of the 
present’, (p. 14). He thereby directs the 
attention of our youth to the continuity 
of energy in Jewish creativity that they 
may be encouraged and _ stimulated. 
From this vantage point, Jewish history 
is not a graveyard strewn with tomb- 
stones of varying magnificence, but a 
living, vibrant reality, that not only has 
functioned in the past, but continues to 
do so in the present. An added allusion 
to this approach is the splendid state- 
ment, at the end of the book, “every 
chapter in the long history of our peo- 
ple and every actual situation of our his- 
torical reality contains~the key to all 


past and future periods”, (p. 17). 
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These views are unquestionably com- 
mendable. Unfortunately, Professor Baer 
pays far too high a price for them, a 
price no one else can afford—the com- 
plete consignment of Jewish history 
to the mystical and irrational. Fin- 
ally, according to Professor Baer, the 
Second Commonwealth period crystal- 
lized a definite Platonic outlook, nat- 
urally in its “immanent” form, on Jew- 
ish fate on earth. The earthly commu- 
nity of Israel is a replica of the heaven- 
ly world. From that period to the pres- 
ent, no authentic Jewish insight can be 
found in which, “consciously or uncon- 
sciously”, this historic-metaphysical dual- 
ity has not appeared in some form. The 
true essence of Judaism in all its har- 
monies and polarities is to be found in 
the theosophic speculations of Jewish 
mysticism rather than in the legalism 
and authoritarianism of its legal codes. 
Thus, Jewish history becomes simultan- 
eously concrete reality and mythos, 
events within the world and alliance 
with trans-worldly powers, that surge 
powerfully from the soul of the people 
in every period. 


V 


The basic deficiency of the book, at 
least from a theoretic viewpoint, lies in 
its definition of Jewish history vis a vts 
general history. In order to find the “es- 
sence of Judaism”, the “theme of Jew- 
ish History”, it appears to me that Pro- 
fessor Baer adopts an irrational and, 
perhaps, somewhat dangerous method. 
The concepts “purpose”, “mythic ex- 
perience”, “people's soul”, cannot with- 
stand critical scrutiny and do not suffice 
to define that historical manifestation 
we call “Judaism”. Just as it is philoso- 
phically unsound to define Judaism the- 


ologically on the basis of Israel’s divine 
election, so is it illegitimate to define it 
mythologically. Both aproaches deprive 
Judaism of its real historical sources; 
the one, by its self-enclosure within dog- 
matic faith, and the other, by the fos- 
tering of Jewish sentiments and emo- 
tions. Both approaches would put Juda- 
ism into a new ghetto, the former, in 
its traditional form, the latter, in a mod- 
ern guise. The second approach is the 
more dangerous for it tends to a nega- 
tion of thinking. It blocks the only posi- 
tive possibility by means of which a 
small people can maintain its inner 
sense of equal worth in the face of larger 
and more productive peoples. Is there 
any greater consolation for a small peo- 
ple than escape into emotion, flight into 
“the mythos’? Since we cannot, or are 
unwilling, to see our actual historical 
position in the world, it becomes prefer- 
able to fortify ourselves within the nar- 
row confines of our inner experiences, 
where we appear highly important as 
creators and builders, pouring out cul- 
ture and philosophy. If the youth of Is- 
rael, who have not, as yet, absorbed Pro- 
fessor Baer’s book, were to do so, we 
would, undoubtedly, witness the birth 
of an Israeli Niebelungenlied. This is 
the only logical outcome of the venera- 
tion of the mythos and the expulsion 
of rationality from Jewish history. 
Our positive conclusion, regarding the 
question of Judaism, is the reverse of 
what is found in the book under dis- 
cussion. We consider it dangerous for 
Jews to begin a self-evaluation accord- 
ing to an “inner measuring-rod”. Juda- 
ism is not only how Jews regard them- 
selves, it is also how reason considers 
them. Jewish history is not alone the 
development of the “inner ideal within 


the people’s soul’, it is also the sum 





total of external influences wielded upon 
us, and the objective status of Israel 
among the nations. The concept of “‘sub- 
stance” or fixed inner quality cannot be 
reconciled with historical development. 
The Judaism that existed in the Biblical 
period need not survive blindly, mythi- 
cally, or mysteriously in people’s hearts, 
to convince them that they are Jews, in 
the middle of the Twentieth Century. 
lust as historical events change so, too, 
do concepts that depend upon history, 
such as “Jewish people”. 

To speak candidly, any historiography 
that bases itself upon a concept of sub- 
stance, or inherent quality, is dogmatic. 


The immovable dogma of Jewish his- 


toriography is its conception of Judaism 
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as a “value” or, according to Professor 
Baer, an “eternal mission” (p. 15) that 
not only exists, but must exist until the 
end of time, rather than a specific his- 
torical reality. When our historians be- 
gin to view Judaism realistically, they 
will reconcile themselves to the idea that 
Judaism, too, has faults, that it has re- 
gressions, and its progress has not been 
constant, and that it, too, is not eternal 
but finite, like every historical object in 
the world. Then, and only then, can we 
hope to understand Jewish history with- 
out metaphysics and without “hidden 
purposes” that belong more to historians 
than they do to history.? 


2 This essay was translated from the He- 
brew by Dr. Elvin J. Kose. 








WHERE HISTORICAL SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION CONVERGE 


PINHAS H. PELI 


he establishment of the State of Is- 

rael constituted an historical event of 
the first magnitude. It marked the trans- 
plantation of the arena of Jewish his- 
tory from the Diaspora to the national 
homeland, a return to autonomous na- 
tional life, and an opening of the pos- 
sibility of integration into the Middle 
East and Asia. But its significance con- 
sists, not alone in its new prospect, but 
also in its new retrospect. For now, the 
Jew not only apprehends the future of 
the fledgling State, but he now views his 
past from a different perspective. He 
now catches echoes out of the past which 
he had not heard heretofore. 

There is no question that each gen- 
eration writes history according to its 
own lights, that the writing of history 
is guided by the needs of each genera- 
tion, its travails, its aspirations, and its 
efforts to continue weaving the tapestry 
of history that has been handed down 
to it. The past is always, as it were, re- 
smelted in the crucible of the present. 
Every historian must write history ac- 
cording to the spirit of his time, thus 
serving as a seismograph, which registers 
the tremors that visit his generation, 
and the echoes which they raise up out 
of the deep past. 

How much more is this true of our 
own generation, which has witnessed 
the annihilation of European Jewry, on 
the one hand, and the rise of the State 
of Israel, on the other. These two events, 


the pivots of contemporary Jewish his- 
tory, were so convulsive as to virtually 
disintegrate the foundations of Jewish 
history as conceived by preceding gen- 
erations. Now, the Jewish historian must 
examine these very foundations for sub- 
stantiality, for logic, for intelligibility, 
and for the validity of their general 
blueprint. 

In the course of such re-examination, 
the historian must pose and answer the 
basic questions. Is there more than a 
mere technical connection between the 
State of Israel and the Jewish State or 
States which existed in this geographi- 
cal area more than two thousand years 
ago? If there is, what is the link that 
bridged the gap of 1,800 years? Is the 
State of Israel rooted in objective his- 
torical factors of the end of the 19th 
and the first half of the 20th century, 
or does it have deeper roots in the more 
distant past? If the latter, then what is 
the nature of the soil which preserved 
these roots and caused them to sprout 
after so long a hiatus? These and num- 
erous similar problems confront the con- 
temporary Jewish historian. Beyond 
these, he must provide an answer to the 
all-important question occasioned by the 
existence of the great and flourishing 
American Jewish community, the ques- 
tion of the future relations (in light of 
similar past situations) between Israeli 
and Diaspora Jewry. 


Since the problems did not exist in 
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their time, no answers to them can be 
found in the works of historians of the 
recent past. Moreover, only a review of 
all Jewish history can possibly furnish 
the answers to the historical problems 
now posed, For these convulsions visited 
or affected, not only one segment of the 
Jewish people, but the entire people. 
From the attempt to exterminate the 
Jewish people, we are led to the begin- 
nings of the people and the long road 
it has traveled in the interim. Restored 
political independence demands re-ex- 
amination of the distant past, in which 
the Jewish people enjoyed political in- 
dependence in its own land and recon- 
sideration of the values which it created, 
in that era of independence, and of the 
factors which brought about the loss of 
independence. 

Jewish historical research in Israel 
since the European Catastrophe bears 
the impress of the historic convulsions 
of our time. Unquestionably, this re- 
search is marked by innovation, not only 
in the use of newer methods and tech- 
niques of research, but in the choice of 
subjects and in the specific approach to 
these subjects. In virtually every field of 
Jewish history, notable studies, charac- 
terized by fresh insights and new con- 
ceptions have been produced. But as 
yet, no historian has arisen to give us a 
re-evaluation of the full sweep of Jew- 
ish history and a detailed blueprint of 
its many-storied structure so that each 
builder might come and construct his 
storey accordingly. 

We have, however, a general outline 
and temporary model in Professor Baer’s 
Israel. Among the Nations. We have 
here a proposed conception of the total- 
ity of Jewish history. Here is a trans- 
valuation of the place of the Jewish peo- 


ple among the nations, from its debut 


on the stage of history through the re- 
cent attempt to exterminate it, and the 
State ol 
Here, in the light of the historical con- 


establishment of the Israel. 
vulsions of our time (although they are 
not explicitly named in the book), is 
a transvaluation of the vitality and im- 
peratives of Jewish existence. Here is a 
new Judaeo-historic affirmation of faith, 
which can serve historians as a beacon 
to perceive the events of each genera- 
tion as links in a long chain, which be- 
gins with Abraham's recognition of God, 
culminates with the Sinaitic Covenant, 
and terminates with the concentration 
camps of Auschwitz and Treblinka and 
the camps of the victorious warriors of 
Israel at Jerusalem and Beersheba. 
The essential principles of Jewish his- 
tory, as Professor Baer sees them, from 
the beginning and up to the modern 
period of Haskalah are (a) its single- 
ness and unity, and (b) the fact that 
the people of Israel constitutes an ac- 
tive, positive force, animated by a spe- 
cific purpose, unchanged throughout its 
history. Thus, from the very beginning, 
the Jewish nation possessed certain uni- 
que traits. In Yitzhak Baer’s own words: 
“The character of the nation was deter- 
mined from its very beginnings by vir- 
tue of the specific aims of the mono- 
theistic religion—the adherence to one 
God and equality and freedom in hu- 
man society.” (This contrasts sharply 
with the prevailing view that the peo- 
ple of Israel was, at first, simply a na- 
tion like all others, and that its unique 
attributes were the results of later de- 
velopments). The same distinguishing 
marks continued to characterize the Jew- 
ish people during the period of the First 
Temple, the First Exile, and the Return 
to Zion. The Jews experienced many vic- 
issitudes but, at no time, did they cease 
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to represent these values in human life. 

The whole of Jewish history is the 
history of a continuous world-struggle 
for progress and freedom. Throughout 
Jewish history there were always groups 
and individuals who understood this. 
The latter were never satisfied with an 
abstract formulation of this principle, 
but attempted to concretize it in life. 
Professor Baer perceives in all periods 
special types of “Hasidim”, who, al- 
though their names may change from pe- 
riod to period, still represent the princi- 
ples which sustained the Jewish people 
despite all its suffering. Such were the 
“First Hasidim” who, in the opinion of 
Professor Baer, are to be identified with 
the Essenes and who laid the founda- 
tion of the Mishnah; such were the Tan- 
naim, the scholars of the Mishnah, and 
such were the Amoraim. 

The Hasmonean Rebellion is the out- 
standing event of this era. It is crucial, 
not so much because of the military ac- 
tivities and the political changes it 
caused, but more notably because of the 
social and religious forces active in the 
rebellion. Professor Baer establishes that 
no hiatus separates the Biblical period 
from that of the Hasmonean Rebellion, 
for already prior to the Hasmonean era 
there arose a centralized religious and 
social movement, which represented the 
immanent forces of Judaism in their 
most complete and perfect form”. Fur- 
thermore, “the later sages of the Mish- 
nah (those who lived after the abolition 
of the Hasmonean State) continue in 
that same tradition”. This tradition was 
based upon what we today call ‘ Juda- 
ism’’—monotheistic belief and _ ideas; 
ways of life based on justice and char- 
ity; and righteous social relationships, as 
they are laid down in the Torah of 
Moses. 


Our author maintains, therefore, that 
“The Hasmonean Rebellion should be 
looked upon as one of the great events of 
human history. It was one of the deci- 
sive chapters in the development of man- 
kind towards freedom”. He arrives at 
this conclusion as a result of a study 
of the cultural world, at that time, and 
compares the war of the Greeks against 
the Persians with that of the Jews 
against the Greeks. “Both at Marathon 
and at Modiin, it was a matter of the 
few against the many. At Marathon, the 
Greeks defended their land and fought 
for their political and spiritual freedom, 
according to the Greek ideal; at Modiin 
the Jews defended their land and Tem- 
ple, and fought for religious social free- 
dom, for the Torah of Israel, and for 
the traditions of their fathers’. This is 
the first time—so the author states—that 
a people fought and died for a faith as 
the most precious of national posses- 
sions. This readiness for self-sacrifice left 
a permanent impress on subsequent gen- 
erations, not only among Jews, but also 
among other nations of the world. 

To be sure, there were many points 
of contact between the outer and inner 
(Jewish) worlds, leading to many ex- 
ternal influences on Judaism. (Baer am- 
ply illustrates this point.) Yet, in spite 
of this, our ancestors’ original contribu- 
tion to human history and culture was 
greater than anything they, themselves, 
received in return. In deciphering the 
record of Jewish survival, Professor Baer 
arrives at a conclusion not far removed 
from the axiom of the Jewish man of 
faith: Jewish history is moved by a lofty 
purpose and guided by a Supreme Be- 
ing. For once, modern scientific, histori- 
cal research and the traditional ap- 
proach converge in their respective con- 
clusions. 





Haas 2, hae 





WHICH JUDAISM 


SIDNEY B. 


FE Professor Baer, Jewish history is 
an unbroken chain of cause and ef- 
fect woven around the central thread of 
a monotheism whose social and moral 
values ever found eager creative minor- 
ities prepared to translate them into ac- 
tual life. Already in the Biblical period, 
the model and preparatory era for the 
Second Commonwealth, one discerns the 
uprooting of the element of myth from 
the realm of nature and its transmuta- 
tion to the level of history. Viewed in 
this light, the historian must regard, as 
Professor Baer does, the era of the Sec- 
ond Commonwealth as the “fulcrum” 
period of Jewish history. For that age 
a number of extraordinary achievements 
are to be noted. Then it was that the 
foundations for future Jewish thought 
and living were laid. Moreover, Jewry 
managed to live in an Hellenistic envir- 
onment without breaking its religious 
ties to the Biblical period. In that era, 
too, Israel emerged upon the scene of 
Western civilization bringing with it its 
own influences and contributions. Most 
notably, there occurred a remarkable 
translation of Jewish idealism into so0- 
cial institutions and practices. 

This general thesis, which the author 
details by a study of various aspects of 
The Second Commonwealth and Mish- 
naic period, (the author construes them 
as a single epoch) takes on a singular 
relevance in the light of the reconstitu- 
tion of the Jewish State. Though the 
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modern State of Israel goes unmention- 
ed in this volume, one cannot help but 
sense the author’s effort to focus Israel's 
place in the Western world to-day. The 
implication is clear. The contemporary 
State of Israel is a resurrection of the 
Second Commonwealth. Once the paral- 
lel is drawn, may not one expect Israel's 
contribution to future world civilization 
to approach in both magnitude and 
quality those of the Second Common- 
wealth? 

In his detailed analysis of the latter, 
Professor Baer operates from the pre- 
mise that the form Judaism assumed in 
that era is to be ascribed neither to the 
priestly class and the Temple, nor to 
the secular state and its leaders. The 
actual founders of Judaism were the 
Hasidim, the fore-runners and proto- 
types of the Rabbis of the Mishnah. ‘The 
Hasidim, the author identifies with the 
“Assideans” of the Books of the Mac- 
cabees, the Chasidim 


Rishonim (early 


Hasidim mentioned in the Talmud), 
the Qadishe Elyonin of the Book of 
Daniel and “the righteous and pious” 
of the Shemoneh Esreh prayer. Indeed, 
they are identical with the Essenes men- 
tioned in Philo and Josephus. These 
Hasidim, the first martyrs in history, 
emerged at the time of the interplay 
of Hellenism and Judaism. They sought 
to fulfill the actual social ideals of the 
Torah. In the subsequent dynamic Has- 


monean period, these ideals became the 
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source for the basic values of education, 
personal worship and human equality. 
(This is Baer’s interpretation of Simon 
the Just’s three pillars of the world re- 
corded in Pirge Abot). Thus, according 
to this historian, the Hasidim of the 
pre-Hasmonean period are the actual 
founders of classical Judaism. Known as 
the Great Assembly, they set the basic 
pattern of prayer, instituted the reading 
of the Torah, and religious instruction 
by laymen rather than by priests. Par- 
ticularly, the Shemoneh Esreh must be 
recognized as the product of the Hasi- 
dim of the pre-Hasmonean period, and 
to it Baer devotes special analysis. The 
prayer for the restoration of the sacrifi- 
cial cult, for example, refers to the cru- 
cial period of Antiochus Epiphanes or 
Ptolemy III who desecrated the Temple. 
Thus, Baer offers an early dating for 
the Shemoneh Esreh, thereby negating 
the commonly accepted notion that the 
Amidah was composed after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple in 70 C. E. 

This general thesis of the unparal- 
leled importance of the pre-Hasmonean 
period, marked as it was by the cross- 
fertilization of Judaism by Hellenism, 
moves the author to draw numerous par- 
allels between the two civilizations. This 
volume abounds with parallels between 
Greek and Jewish teachings, philoso- 
phies, ideals and practices. The martyr- 
dom at Marathon and Modin are of a 
piece. The Shemoneh Esreh, too, is ex- 
plained in this Hellenistic perspective as 
reminiscent of some Greek hymnologies, 
despite the prayer’s natural and sequen- 
tial form of construction. Likewise, the 
author’s analysis of the Great Sanhe- 
drin, the cities of refuge and the proce- 
dure in the administration of justice 
leads him to cite Greek counterparts in 
detail. 


While the author’s parallels between 
the Halakhah and Hellenistic practices 
are often striking and immediate, one 
wonders whether in the absence of any 
actual evidence of direct borrowing, nat- 
ural inner development along parallel 
lines may not account for the similari- 
ties. The author assumes, for example, 
that the concept of resurrection and sim- 
ilar theological notions in classical Juda- 
ism are to be accounted for by parallel 
phenomena in Plato's philosophy. Local, 
internal developments of Jewish thought 
could explain the emergence of these 
concepts with equal plausibility. 

Far from regarding the Essenes (Ha- 
sidim) as an exoteric sect, Professor Baer 
considers their role in the formation of 
classical Judaism as virtually central. 
Noting their resemblance to the Greek 
Pythagorean sect, the author traces the 
Jewish emphasis on Tzedagqah to the pro- 
found Essenic sense of communal obli- 
gation, a sense so acute that it led them 
to abandon individual ownership of 
property in order to achieve absolute 
human This interpretation 
strikes this reviewer, at least, as extreme. 


equality. 


Even more doubtful is the author's in- 
sistence that the agricultural laws main- 
tained during the Second Common- 
wealth were essentially established by 
the Hasidim farmers during the Has- 
monean period. Thus, the Essenes and 
not the Ame Ha-aretz are asserted to 
have set the basis for agrarian living. 
In view of the numerous citations in the 
Talmud equating the Ame Ha-aretz 
(and not the Hasidim) with the farm- 
ers of that period, one hardly knows 
what to make of this assertion. 

Even more mooted must be Professor 
Baer’s sweeping assertion that the Hal- 
akhah owes its foundations and initial 


development, not to the Soferim but to 
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the Essenes. If this were actually so, how 
would one interpret the numerous acts 
ascribed in the Talmud to Divre Sofer- 
im or Taqqanat Soferim. By the same 
token, the traditional identification of 
the Great Assembly with the Soferim, 
controverts the author’s identification of 
that body with the Hasidim. Nor can 
one accept Professor Baer’s equation of 
the Essene-Hasidim with the Chaverim 
(Pharisees) frequently 
mentioned in the Talmud. Basically, 
the Essenes constituted an organized 
sect, class or group, but nowhere in the 
Talmud are the Perushim or Chaverim 
regarded as members of a particular sect. 
They were simply those who bound 
themselves (Chaber) to strict observance 
or who separated themselves (Parash) 
from ritual impurity. 

It is the view of Halakhah as the 
product of Essene ideals translated into 
reality which compels Baer to extend 
the influence of the Essenes into the 
academic period of the Tannaim and, 
hence, to regard the Second Common- 
wealth and the Mishnaic period as one 
long, unified era. The difference between 
the era before 70 and after 70 cannot 
so easily be written off. 

Coupled with a minute analysis of 
parallels between “classical” Jewish civ- 
ilization and the contemporary Greek 
world, an additional key to the period 
is offered by the author in the form of 
a “mystic” interpretation. The Hasidim 
consciously sought to make of their so- 
ciety an earthly replica of the “King- 
dom of Heaven”. This liaison between 
heaven and earth, Professor Baer would 
have us believe, is the singular thread 
or peculiar essence of Judaism that per- 


or Perushim 


sisted down through the Haskalah peri- 
od. Even the Halakhah, in this view, 


is regarded as owing its origin to the 


mystical world-view characteristic of the 
Hasidim. Its origin and subsequent 
transformation into the very antithesis 
of mysticism are described as follows. 
The Hasidim, seeking to establish a 
heavenly kingdom on earth, engendered 
a natural law. But with the loss of pol- 
itical independence in 63 B.C.E., it was 
found necessary to strengthen the law 
which, heretofore, was simply the tradi- 
tion of the fathers, a radical love of 
mankind expressed in deeds of loving- 
kindness. At this juncture, positive law 
was introduced. The prosbul, for exam- 
ple, was enacted in order to put an end 
to the principle of communal property 
maintained by the Hasidim. The rabbis 
opposed natural law and in its place 
sought to create positive law, based on 
system, discipline and penalties. This 
positive law had its origins in the eco- 
nomic, political realities of the day. 
Equally, its formulations and growth 
sprung from the influence of Greek dia- 
lectic on the Rabbinic mind. Thus, le- 
galism, to say nothing of pipul, far from 
being native to the Jewish spirit, actual- 
ly opposed, and eventually overcame the 
natural law espoused by the Hasidim. 
For his broad and startling thesis, 
Professor Baer offers a number of illus- 
trations. Two of the most striking merit 
citation. The Talmud discusses the case 
of two men in extreme peril of their lives, 
only one of whom can be saved. Who 
shall be rescued? The original Hasidic 
law, states Professor Baer, based on the 
notion of absolute equality, decreed that 
in such instance both men should die. 
Rabbi Akiba, invoking the positive 
(practical) law decreed that one’s own 
life takes precedence over the life of 
one’s neighbor. Similarly, Professor Baer 
would have it that in this period the 
true teacher was one who was considered 
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to posses pneuma. Ben Zoma, the 
mystic, who, in keeping with Essenic 
views refused to marry, thus exemplified 
the ideal of the true Master. The later 
Kabbalists, the author concludes, actual- 
ly apprehended the true essence of Jud- 
aism in their teaching. 

One respectfully submits this query. 
Is not this opposition between natural 
and positive law a purely factitious one? 
Did not the ancient Rabbis regard both 
types of law as emanating from a single 
divine source? Where in Talmudic 
sources does one find any clear-cut dif- 
ferentiation between the two? 

This exception aside, one can readily 
accept the writer’s conception of Hala- 
khah as a means of achieving spiritual 
elevation and not as a barren form of 
ratiocination. But it must be remem- 
bered that “The Torah is not in Heav- 
en”, and that the spiritual experience is 
meant to be derived from the specific 
fulfillment of the commandments. More- 
over, to regard the Halakhah as a kind 
of mythos stemming from early Hasidim, 
is to disregard the Talmud’s denigration 
of Hassidism’s extremes of conduct. Es- 
senism proved to be the proto-type of 
early Christianity and not Rabbinic Jud- 
aism. 


If a number of strong exceptions have 
been taken to several of the theses pro- 





pounded, nothing that has been said 
should or can diminish from the high- 
ly suggestive quality of the new perspec- 
tives Professor Baer has opened up on 
Jewish history. As so often happens in 
path-finding works, even starts and di- 
rections that ultimately prove to be 
false leads, have more to teach us than 
the conventional clichés and time-worn 
constructions. Certainly, the student of 
the history of the Halakhah, or, for that 
matter, anyone seriously concerned with 
the inner dynamics of Judaism and Jew- 
ish history, will consult this little book 
with enormous profit. One recalls, in 
this connection, the late Professor Louis 
Ginzberg’s famous essay on the early de- 
velopment of the Halakhah in the light 
of the social and economic forces then 
regnant. Between the two works, each 
germinative in its own way, there 
stretches a vast difference in viewpoint. 
Only continued research in the period 
can finally determine exactly where be- 
tween these two antipodal views, histori- 
cal truth is actually located.-But long be- 
fore that consummation, the student of 
modern Israel, eager to know the pos- 
sibilities for the future, insofar as the 
past can reveal them to us, will consult 
this volume as a guide to the prospects 
of Israel’s position and influence among 
the nation of Western civilization. 








THE SECOND WORLD CONGRESS 
OF JEWISH STUDIES 


NORMAN GOLB 


_ past Summer the hills of Jeru- 
salem resounded with the voice of 
keen debate in a way which they sel- 
dom have in the past: on the site of 
the reborn Hebrew University, a site 
which day by day is being transformed 
from a barren hillside into a flowering 
garden of the spirit, a group of Judaic 
scholars from most of the civilized coun- 
tries of the world convened together to 
ponder some of the problems which be- 
set them in their work. The First World 
Congress of Jewish Studies had been 
held ten years earlier in an atmosphere 
of the utmost tension, and with the 
knowledge that the fate of the Jewish 
people was being weighed by the na- 
tions and might soon be decreed. The 
Second Congress was likewise called at 
a crucial hour in the history of Israel, 





ee 
Fragmentary reports of the interna- 





tional conclave of Jewish scholars, held 
this past Summer in Jerusalem, have 
been published in the Anglo-Jewish per- 


iodical press. Dr. Norman Golb, former- 


ly Secretary of the Faculty of Jewish 
Studies of the Hebrew University, and 
presently a member of the Semitics De- 
partment of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, offers a full account and assessment 
of that gathering. Dr. Golb was involved 
in the Congress in an organizational and 


administrative capacity. 


but, in a way far different from the first, 
it served as a symbol of a reawakened 
people, and of a newly-reawakened in- 
terest in its destiny. 

The days chosen for the Congress— 
July 28 to August 4, 1957—were, as it 
turned out, propitious ones, for the ham- 
sins which yearly bake the rocks of Jeru- 
salem had not yet begun to strike in all 
their fury, and, what is more, the He- 
brew University’s new Institute of Jew- 
ish Studies was just then reaching com- 
pletion, and could be utilized for most 
of the meetings. The Congress, in the 
words of its organizers, was “called to 


clarify the fundamental problems of 
Jewish studies arising out of new devel- 
opments in research.” The endeavour 
was to be made “to seek mutual ways 
of furthering research projects in the 
field of Jewish studies, to organize pro- 
grams of activity in all branches of re- 
search, and to find means whereby to 
implement the further exchange of 
scholars and students.” 

The Congress had been the dream and 
hope of its chairman, Prof. Benzion Di- 
nur, for several years; only with the open- 
ing of the 1956-7 academic season, how- 
ever, had the plans taken on a more con- 
crete form. At that time, S. Talmon, a 
young Biblical scholar of the Hebrew 


University, had been appointed Secre- 


tary of the Congress, and he, together 
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with the Chairman and the other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee (E. E. 
Urbach, Director of the University’s In- 
stitute of Jewish Studies, and M. Ish- 
Shalom of the Israeli Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture), and in cooperation 
with the larger Organizing Committee, 
worked out the over-all plans and set 
the machinery in operation which final- 
ly produced the Congress. 

The ten sections into which the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress were divided 
will illustrate the breadth and variety 
of Judaic studies at the present time. 
Heading the list were the sections on 
sible and the Hebrew language—fields 
which in Israel appropriately occupy a 
foremost place in humanistic studies. 
Other sections were those on Jewish his- 
tory, Talmud and rabbinics, Jewish 
thought, Hebrew literature, archaeology 
and Palestinography, and Yiddish; and 
by including two additional sections—on 
Jewish ethnic groups and the demogra- 
phy of the Jews—the organizers of the 
Congress helped to faciliate the further 
recognition of these fields of research as 
legitimate (if somewhat more recent) 
branches of Jewish learning. While it 
is debatable whether the division of the 
Congress along such strictly traditional 
academic lines (rather than, e.g., on the 
basis of historical periods) was the most 
practicable arrangement possible, the 
opinion may be ventured that the sec- 
tions of the Congress constituted an ade- 
quate reflection of the fields of study 
that together comprise the larger area 
of Jewish learning, and proved a quite 
satisfactory arrangement to most of the 
more than two-hundred scholars who 
lectured at the meetings. 

In preparation for the Congress, in- 


vitations were sent to all of the institu- 


tions of learning where Judaic subjects 
are taught, and to the great majority 
of scholars working in the field. The 
endeavours of present-day Judaists and 
Hebraists have never, unfortunately, 
been treated comprehensively in any sin- 
gle work, and, therefore, the lists of those 
invited to the Congress had to be com- 
piled from a variety of “Minervas” and 
on the basis of the personal knowledge 
of individual scholars who were con- 
sulted. Because it was officially supported 
by three institutions (viz., the Hebrew 
University, the Israeli Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture, and the Jewish 
Agency) —all of whom had included in 
their budgets a considerable proportion 
of funds for Congress , urposes—the Con- 
gress found it possible to invite to Is- 
rael, as its guests, a small number of 
leading scholars who otherwise might 
have been unable to attend. Many oth- 
ers, especially those from European cen- 
ters, received financial support for the 
trip from their respective institutions of 
learning. The final response included 
positive replies from scholars in Eng- 
land, France, the Benelux countries, 
Sweden, Denmark, West Germany, Swi- 
tzerland, Spain, Morocco, Italy, Poland, 
Roumania, United 
States. When finally the day of the open- 


ing meetings arrived, over one-hundred 


Canada, and the 


scholars from other lands, and four-hun- 
dred more from the various centers of 
Jewish learning in Israel, had gathered 
together at the new Hebrew University. 
It was a stirring sight, one which even 
moved a participant to exclaim, “Lo, 
our feet are standing within thy gates, 
O Jerusalem: Jerusalem, thou who art 
built up as a city well compacted to- 
gether!” 


The opening meeting of the Congress, 
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which because of the interest it aroused 
had to be held in the gigantic hall of 
Jerusalem’s Binyaney Ha-Umah, was 
addressed by several notables, including 
Israel's Prime Minister. Appropriately 
enough, the main speaker at this meet- 
ing was the President of Israel, who has 
distinguished himself throughout the 
years by a long series of scholarly en- 
deavours. In describing the migration 
to Israel of Jewish ethnic groups from 
scores of countries in the Mediterranean 
area and to the north, east and south 
to their new homeland, Mr. Ben-Zvi em- 
phasized that the present period “is the 
most suitable one for studying the tradi- 
tions, customs and folklore of the vari- 
ous communities (of the East) —before 
all the unique aspects of their culture 
begin to fade... as there gradually arises 
out of the tribes of Israel a single He- 
brew nation... which shall preserve for 
itself the best features of Jewish culture 
and of modern humanistic civilization”. 
This type of research is indeed being 
carried out in Israel, both by the Ben- 
Zvi Institute for Research on the Jewish 
Communities of the East and by several 
other institutions as well as individual 
scholars in Israel. 

Four plenary sessions of the Congress 
were held during the following days (in 
addition to the regular section meet- 
ings). At the first, Salo Baron (Colum- 
bia University) spoke on the theme 
“American Jewry and its Role in Jew- 
ish History”; tracing some of the pro- 
cesses whereby American Jews secured 
equal rights and whereby their commu- 
nal activities and institutions came to 
be organized and highly developed. He 
emphasized that this area of Jewish his- 
tory has so far been only inadequately 


treated, and that much research must be 


done before the knowledge of American 
Jewish history will equal that of any of 
the other major communities in history. 
Dr. Dinur, the other speaker at this 
meeting, discussed the historical charac- 
ter of Russian Jewry: his was, in essence, 
a poetic eulogy on a great Jewish cul- 
ture which, as he stated, “possessed the 
maximum of Jewish being” and reached 
the maximum of internal independence 
with no impetus from the outside world. 
His talk could not but have stirred deep 
memories in the hearts of many of his 
listeners. 

The next evening, A. Dupont-Sommer 
(The Sorbonne) lectured on the histori- 
cal background of the Qumran scrolls, 
while Nelson Glueck (Hebrew Union 


College) discussed the subject “Five 
Years of Archaeological Exploration in 
Prof. 


well-known authority on the Dead Sea 


the Negev”. Dupont-Sommer, a 
Scrolls, proposed after a careful analysis 
of the sources that the “Kittim” men- 
tioned in several of the scrolls could re- 
(rather than 
to the Seleucids or some other group), 
that the “Wicked Priest’ of the Habak- 
kuk Commentary was meant as a refer- 


fer only to the Romans 


ence to Hyrcanus II, and that Alexan- 
der Jannaeus was referred to in the 
Nahum Commenary phrase “wrathful 
whelp”; therefore, the period of the 
Teacher of Righteousness must be the 
former half of the First Century B.C.E. 
Prof. Glueck’s address took his audience 
back several milennia in time, to the 
beginning of human settlement in the 
Negev. As is well known, Dr. Glueck 
has for the past five summers been con- 
ducting an _ extensive archaeological 
survey of this obscure area. During the 


course of his lecture, he developed the 


thesis that the Negev was occupied by 
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human beings in early pre-historic times 
(i.e. as early as the Paleolithic and 
Neolithic periods), that the area in its 
entirety was in historical times occupied 
by permanently settled people living in 
stone houses, and that there was inten- 
sive settlement during the Middle Bronze 
I period, to which time the historical 
Abraham should be assigned; “after the 
19th Century’ B.C.”"—contended Dr. 
Glueck—“civilization disappeared from 
there for approximately one thousand 
years”, only to reappear during Iron 
Age II and, most intensively, during the 
Nabataean to Byzantine period. 

The third plenary session was devoted 
to problems of a religious nature. Yehez- 
kel Kaufmann (The Hebrew University) 
on this occasion lectured on the subject 
“The Nature and the Beginnings of 
the Israelite Faith;” after analyzing the 
views of Delitsch, Pedersen and others 
regarding the faith of ancient Israel, 
Prof. “the 


basic differentiating the 


Kaufmann proposed that 
characteristic 
religion of Israel from idolatry (was) 
the Biblical idea of a non-mythologic 
God,” and, further, that “the God of 
Israel was from the beginning God of 
the Universe, who was revealed to one 
people.” His talk was, suitably enough, 
followed by the lecture of Gershom 
Scholem (The Hebrew University) on 
the most profound and far-reaching 
religious phenomenon of early and late 
medieval time—the phenomenon of 
religious mysticism. The foremost living 
student of this subject, Prof. Scholem, 
described in considerable detail the 
achievements and remaining problems 
in the study of Jewish mysticism, em- 
phasizing that the relationship between 
the Kabbalah and philosophy has yet 


to be thoroughly explored, and that 


although the two decisive streams in 
Jewish modern 
Sabbattianism and the Hassidi« 
ment—‘‘have benefited by 


mysticism in times— 

move- 
thorough 
the question of their historical 


significance and spiritual content re- 


studies 
quires renewed discussion.” A _ deside- 
ratum of primary importance, Dr. Scho- 
lem emphasized, was the clarification of 
all the new documents pertinent to the 
understanding of Jewish mysticism, such 
as recently discovered Gnostic sources 
and certain of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The final plenary session of the Con- 
gress was held on Friday morning, August 
2nd, and included the addresses of four 
leading scholars. First to speak was 
Ephraim Speiser (University of Penn- 
sylvania) whose topic, “Biblical His- 
toriosophy in the Setting of the Ancient 
Near East,”’ could not but have evoked 
a wide interest on the part of his listen- 
ers. Prof. Speiser described the societal 
ideals of ancient Israel, and showed in 
what ways they were derived from those 
of Mesopotamia: “The break with Meso- 
potamia,” he stated, “was the critical 
step, for it marked a drastic departure 
civiliza- 


from an otherwise congenial 


tion.” For Prof. Speiser, the “quest for 
an enduring and eternally valid way of 
life’ went back to the time of Abraham's 
initial covenant with God; in no other 
manner, he contended, could we “ac- 
count for the spirit of abiding dedication 
which made it possible for Biblical so- 
ciety to emerge triumphant from the 
challenge of Egypt.” Dr. Speiser’s address 
was followed by that of Benjamin Mazar, 
President of the Hebrew University, 
whose subject was “The Traditions Re- 
lating to the Wanderings in the Desert 
and to the Conquest of Canaan, in the 


Light of Historical and Archaeological 
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Discoveries.” In the view of Prof. Mazar, 
any analysis of the Wanderings and of 
the Conquest had to be based upon an 
essential distinction between the Mosaic 
traditions and those having Aaron, 
Joshua, and Caleb at their center; we 
must not only differentiate “between 
the several Israelite waves of invasion,” 
Dr. Mazar stated, “but must also trace 
the various strata, out of which the 
separate traditions came to be bound 
together into more comprehensive his- 
toriographic units.” Dr. Mazar proceeded 
to show how the various elements, in 
the course of time, coalesced into an 
organic historiographic unit in which 
Israel could be described as a unified 
nation, and its history as a connected 
series of events. 

A gap of many hundreds of years in- 
tervenes between the subjects just men- 
tioned and those which were discussed 
by the two final speakers. G. Ryckmans 
(University of Louvain) has distinguish- 
ed himself over a period of several de- 
cades by his work in the South Arabian 
inscriptions, and his lecture, which was 
concerned with the discovery of Judaiz- 
ing Sabaean inscriptions in central 
Arabia, constituted another basic con- 
tribution to this field of knowledge: 
the inscriptions discussed by Prof. Ryck- 
mans are of unusual interest not only 
for the way they illustrate pre-Islamic 
Arabian history (it is to be remembered, 
incidentally, that Jewish tribes played 
an important role in the events that 
occurred during this era) but also for 
their very betrayal of specific Jewish 
influence, especially with regard to the 
benediction formulas employed in them. 
A logical sequence to Dr. Ryckman’s 
lecture was that of S.D. Goitein (the 
Hebrew University and, at present, the 


University of Pennsylvania), who spoke 


on the Cairo Genizah Research Project.* 
In describing the gains that have al- 
ready been made in this field of research, 
and the work that is being done at the 
present Prof. Goitein demon- 
strated that, on the basis of this work, 


time, 


the map of Jewish places of settlement 
will be greatly filled out, our knowledge 
of the spiritual, social and economic life 
of the Jews will be revolutionized, and 
new understanding will be achieved of 
the relationship of the Halakhah to 
actual legal practice. Of great import- 
ance is the fact that we will make con- 
siderable gains in our understanding of 
general culture—a fact which has been 
Prof. 
Goitein himself during his past decade 
of work in the Genizah documents. 

It has been already mentioned that 
over two hundred lectures were delivered 
in the individual sections during the 


so brilliantly demonstrated by 


week that the Congress was in session. 
The present writer feels that it would 
be unfair to single out for special men- 
tion the contributions of any particular 
scholar or scholars to the proceedings 
of the several sections. Many eminent 
research specialists addressed the meet- 
ings, and a great number of valuable 
scientific contributions were made. It 
would be a most onerous and unenviable 
task to attempt to determine which talks 
were so outstanding as to merit men- 
tion in a brief survey of the present 
kind. However, in order to give the 
reader an understanding of the com- 
plexity of the Congress's organization, 
and of the variety of the subjects dis- 
cussed, it will perhaps not be considered 
inappropriate merely to enumerate the 
opening series of lectures in the various 
© For a fuller discussion of this area of study 


the interested reader is referred to the present 


writer's “Sixty Years of Genizah Research,” 


JUDAISM, Vol. 6, No. 1 (Winter, 1957). 
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sections. This first series took place on 
Monday morning, July 29th, from 8:30 
to 11:00 a.m. and included the following 
titles: 

Bible: Modern Biblical Research and 
Israeli Scholarship; The Origins of 
Deuteronomism; Deuteronomy, Its Place 
and Date of Composition, and the Sa- 
maritans. 

Hebrew Language: On the Interrela- 
tion of the Traditions of the Hebrew 
Language; The Babylonian Aramaic in 
the Traditions of the Jewish Communi- 
ties. 

History of the Jewish People: The 
Kingdom of David in Relation to the 
Neighboring States of the Ancient East; 
Beginnings of the Mon- 
archy; Judaic Papyrology—Results and 
Trends; The Jewish Revolt at the Time 
of the Emperor Trajan. 


Maccabaean 


Talmud and Rabbinics: The Problem 
of the Relationship of the Two Talmuds 
to the Tosefta; The Concept of Legal 
Personality in Hebrew and Roman Law. 

Jewish Thought: The Cessation of 
the Period of Prophecy and its Impact 
on Political Thought in the Second Com- 
Remarks on the 


Phenomenon of Prophecy in the Mes- 


monwealth:; Some 


sianic Sects; The Influence of Scientific 
Considerations on Maimonides’ Halak- 
hic Decisions. 

Hebrew Literature: Fragments from 
the Cairo Genizah in the John Rylands 
Library; An Index to Themes of Jewish 
Folk Literature. 

Archaeology and _ Palestinography: 
The Paintings of the Dura Synagogue: 
Method and application; L’Orphée de 
la synagogue de Dura Europas; Figura- 
tive Art among the Jews in the Light of 
the Beth Shearim Discoveries; Jewish 
Art in Byzantine miniatures. 

Jewish Ethnic Groups: Customs Prac- 


ticed by Kurdistani Jews Based on An- 
cient Halakha; The Character of Ju- 
daeo-Arabic; Jerusalem 
in the Days of R. Hayyim Azulai; Moses 
ibn Ezra’s Place in Judaeo-Arabic Liter- 
ature and His Relation to World Liter- 
ature. 


Hassidim in 


Yiddish: The Beginnings of Yiddish 
Literature in the Light of Manuscripts 
from the Cairo Genizah; Yiddish Liter- 
ature between the Two World Wars. 

Demography of the Jews: Demographic 
Research on the Jews of the United 
States (a Symposium) . 

In most sections of the Congress eight 
meetings were held, at each of which, 
in most cases, a number of lectures was 
delivered equivalent to that indicated 
in the above list. The reader will, there- 
fore, be able to conclude for himself 
how great was the variety of subjects 
discussed, and how rich the harvest in 
this most complex and widely-ramified 
general area of studies! 

The exhibitions arranged by various 
institutions in Israel, in honor of the 
often 
unique. Several collections of books and 
manuscripts were presented, including 
rare items from the Jewish National and 
University Library, the Ben-Zvi_ Insti- 
tute, the Mosad Harav Kook, the In- 
stitute of Hebrew Manuscripts of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, the 
Jewish Historical General Archives, the 
Central Zionist Archives, and the Yad 
Ve-Shem Archives. The Schocken Lib- 


rary arranged an unusual exhibition of 


Congress, were instructive and 


polyglots and Yiddish books of the 16th 
Century, and there was, in addition, a 


meritorious display of all works on 


Judaic subjects published in Israel since 
the birth of the State. The Bezalel Na- 
tional Museum put on view the beauti- 
ful Rothschild MS No. 24 (containing 
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several rare medieval treatises executed 
with great artistic finesse), exhibited 
selected ancient coins relating to the 
history of Palestine, and presented a 
magnificent collection of authentic Ye- 
menite Jewish folk art (this latter was 
probably the artistic highlight of the 
Congress). The Museum of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities presented an exhibit 
entitled “Religion and Cult in Ancient 
Israel” that included many Palestinian 
artifacts discovered within the past few 
years, while still another archaeological 
exhibition, the Hebrew 
University, valuable items 
from Masada, Beth She’arim (of espe- 
cial interest for the light it sheds on the 
Hellenistic period) , Hazor and Caesarea 
—and also all seven of the original Dead 
Sea Scrolls, now in the possession of 
the Hebrew University. 


arranged by 
included 


Perhaps the most significant of all 
events of the Congress, however, was 
the closing session, which took place on 
Sunday, August 4th at 5:00 p.m. The 
meeting was memorable for the fervant 
words of final greeting and farewell 
expressed by its Chairman, A. Altmann 
(Institute of Jewish Studies, Manches- 
ter) and by Z. Shazar of the Jewish 
Agency, F.M.Th. de Liagre Bohl of 
Leiden University (who spoke in feli- 
citous Biblical Hebrew) and B. Mark 
of the Warsaw Jewish Historical In- 
stitute. But far beyond that, it served 
as the occasion of the establishment of 


an International Union of Jewish Stu- 
dies. The need for a general organization 
of this kind had long been felt by 
scholars in Israel and abroad, and the 
unanimous approval voiced, on its be- 
half, at the closing session of the Con- 
gress, served as testimony to the fact 
that a vital step had, indeed, here been 
taken in the cause of Judaic studies and 
of Jewish scholarship. To be sure, this 
new International Union, brought into 
being by the participants in the Second 
World Congress of Jewish Studies, is, 
in a very real sense, an extension of 
the Congress itself. For not only 
Executive and General Coun- 
created at the Congress) 
responsible for convening a World Con- 
gress of Jewish Studies once every four 
years in Jerusalem, but it has, in the 
present writer’s opinion, the intellectual 


are its 
cils (also 


and moral obligation of realizing those 
major aims set down by the organizers 
of the Second Congress at its outset— 
“to seek mutual ways of furthering re- 
search projects in the field of Jewish 
studies, to organize programs of activity 
in all branches of research, and to find 
means whereby to implement the further 


exchange of scholars and_ students.” 


When these goals are met, the Congress, 
and the International Union of Jewish 
Studies which it has created, will have 
in the fullest sense carried out its re- 
sponsibilities to the world of Jewish 
learning. 








A METAPHYSICS 


OF ETHICS 


ERNST SIMON 


A" important and difficult book on 

the metaphysical basis of ethics by 
a writer, who operates within the con- 
text of Judaism, philosophically con- 
ceived, is so rare an event as to invite 
both clarification and critique. Few, in- 
deed, are the men, in our time, who 
can spin an original web of ideas on 
metaphysics and ethics, while taking full 
cognizance of both the relevant philoso- 
phical literature and the pertinent Jew- 
ish sources. The Moral Life of Man* is 
just such book. 

The author's philosophical standpoint 
is that of a neo-realist, the term “real- 
ism” being understood in the medieval 
sense. If we think of him, for a moment, 
as a participant in the famous dispute 
about the proper place of the universals, 
he would never have sided with the 


1 The Moral Life of Man, The Philosophical 
Foundation by Jacob Kohn, Philosophical Lib- 
rary, New York, N.Y., 1956, 262 pp. 
SS ETE 
The present essay by the Professor of 
Education at the Hebrew University ts 
a critical, exegetical commentary, based 
on a text, the book under discussion. In 
tts course, Dr. Simon touches on a num- 
ber of the perenniel themes of philoso- 
phy, metaphysics, ethics and theology, 
from the vantage point of one who stands 
within the tradition. For another view- 
point, the reader is referred to the review 
by Levi Olan, which appeared in the 
Summer, 1957 Issue of Judaism. 


maintained 
“universalia post rem”, because he is 
neither a pragmatist nor a fictiomalist 
(p. 232). But it is not as easy to de- 
cide which of the other two positions is 
really his, and it seems as if he vacillates 
between the view of “universalia ante 


radical nominalist, who 


rem” and that of “universalia in re”. 
For example: “Every actual entity... is 
not only a definite individual, it is a con- 
geries of defining universals which en- 
ter with itself into existence’’ (p. 146). 
This is a fairly clear statement in favor 
of “universalia in re’. But then we have 
the following: ““There is no causal ex- 
planation of the sheer arbitrary self-de- 
termining individuality of a certain 
event..., but only such aspects of the 
event as are typical of phenomena pre- 
viously observed that define them,” (p. 
88) . “Universalia ante rem”! The difficul- 
ty is resolved, at least partly, if we look 
for the author’s definition of the terms 
“universals” and “existence” (a task 
made much easier by Dr. David Lieber’s 
excellent indices, a true labor of love!) . 
Universals are “possibilities of quality 
and structure” (p. 90). They do not 
possess ontological existence, which char- 
acterizes Plato’s “ideas”. They are much 
more similar to the “ideas” in Edmund 
Husserl’s view. Dr. Kohn’s notion of cre- 
ative thinking as “perceiving” or “dis- 
covering’’ (not inventing) the truth (p. 
224, cf. p. 6) is almost identical with 
the “apophantic thinking” which the 
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founder of modern 


phenomenology 
taught in his later years. 

The universals belong to 
two realms, but in different modes of 
“reality”. ‘his latter 
by Dr. Kohn as an “infinite whole”, “in- 


ideas on 
term, conceived 


cludes both the universe of actual exist- 
ence and of possibility...” (p. 80), or, 
in other words, of the universals and 
of “nature”. In this sense, the universals 
are as real as physical “existence”. But 
there is always a larger number of uni- 
versals—or possibilities—than that of 
existent, concrete, individual things or 
persons: “... the area of being is wider 
than that of empirical faith” (p. 102). 
from 
among the infinite possibilities the finite 
entities which are to be translated into 
existence is called creativity. This pro- 


The very process of choosing 


cess attains consciousness in man, who 
is at the top of the hierarchy of exist- 
ence. But we would miss a major point 
of Dr. Kohn’s argument if we were to 
rush forward to reach this peak, and 
leave Nature behind; thus hastening to- 
ward ethical consequences before having 
secured their metaphysical basis. The 
author is neither Pragmatist nor Exis- 
tentialist (cf. p. 6). Therefore, he re- 
lates himself earnestly, not only to the 
invisible reality of ideas, but also to the 
concrete existence of Nature. He has 
studied seriously both modern physics 
and biology and has put before them 
his philosophic questions (pp. 82-112, 
223-231). The recent view of indeter- 
minism, which he holds with many phys- 
icists of today, but against Einstein, (p. 
93 f, 96 f.) permits him to affirm a lim- 
ited measure of human liberty “beyond 
causality” (p. 97), for “... the unpred- 
ictable element inherent in all matter 


comes on the human level to self-con- 


scious realization’, (p. 98). The moral 
life of Man is a metaphysical possibility. 
More: it is a metaphysical necessity. 
Man cannot but hover between good 
and evil (p. 6); he is not at liberty to 
renounce his liberty but “compelled to 
be free’’ (p. 111, author’s italics). The 
sinner, no less than the righteous bears 
testimony to this basic, if objectively 
conditioned freedom of choice between 
given alternatives, which is one of the 
many paradoxes of human existence (p. 
143). 


choose the good, which presents itself 


Man’s moral 


obligation is to 
concretely as the better in each situa- 
tion. The act of preference for the re- 
latively better is warranted by the real- 
ity of absolute good, exactly as the pos- 
sibility to correct an error is warranted 
by the reality of absolute truth. Both 
processes are of a similar structure, be- 
ing infinitely approximative, but they 
are not identical. The author's ethical 
rationalism is not of a Socratic nature. 
“An error requires 


only correction, 


where sin calls for repentance and atone- 
ment” (p. 131). These are religious 
terms. 

Rabbi Kohn is a genuinely religious 
thinker. But his beliefs cannot be pressed 
into a single pattern. He is basically a 
rationalist, who does not admit a dou- 
ble standard of truth (p. 221). How- 
ever, he is no intellectualist, let alone 
a logical positivist (pp. 102, 105). His 
conception of reason is wide enough to 
embrace intelligence as well as imagina- 
tion (p. 61) and even to leave room for 
the intrinsic truth, which has often been 
found in mystical experiences (e.g. p. 138 
ff). He does not indulge in the genetic 
fallacy of negating the possible validity 


of a certain content, because it may have 


been reached in a psychologically doubt- 
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ful or even in a pathological way. Saints 
are saints by reason of their “hypersen- 
sitiveness” (p. 187), an abnormal qual- 
ity which has its parallel, or better, 
reaches its peak, “in the suffering of 
God” (p. 130, cf. p. 51). (This strictly 
mystical term is to be understood in a 
non-anthropomorphic sense.) But still it 
remains true that “Man’s sin is God's 
defeat” (p. 143), and that the evil which 
indisputably exists in God’s world is the 
price paid for His unity, as well as for 
Man’s freedom (p. 134). Denying an- 
thropomorphism (p. 101), Dr. Kohn de- 
fends a certain type of anthropocen- 
trism: “Man and his problem occupy 
the center of the stage” (p. 116). In 
“fact flowers into meaning” and, 
therefore, he is the universe's ‘centre of 
significance” (p. 117). But, again, this 
seemingly radical humanism is not to 


man 


be mistaken for the philosophy, which 
goes under its name, whether in its clas- 
sical (Protagoras) or modern (Dewey or 
Sartre) guise. Dr. Kohn’s concept of hu- 
manism is a strictly religious one. “The 
human spirit is the instrument of God 
in His continued creativity in nature 
and history. The human spirit and the 
Divine spirit are allies in this cause” (p. 
137). This key-note of the whole book 
is repeated in its very last sentences: 
“None other than a theocentric world 
can provide the elements for an anthro- 
pocentric morality. It requires faith in 
God to sustain a triumphant human- 
ism’ (p. 236). 

I had the good fortune to listen to 
Dr. Kohn when he called this kind of 
humanism, not only religion, but 
“prophetic humanism”, and quite right- 
ly so, 

The greatest difficulty for the read- 


er, who wishes to become distinctly 


aware of the author’s religious stand- 
point, stems from the latter’s somewhat 
loose use of the term “pantheism’’. We 
read: “This view of the relation of God 
to all things in time expresses a pan- 
theism (emphasis is placed on theism 
than on pan)...” (p. 207). 
What is the meaning of this self-quali- 
fying statement? Dr. Kohn calls himself 
also a “theist” (p. 231). Can a thought- 
ful person be both a pantheist as well 
as a theist? He can indeed, if he adheres 
to “panentheism”, believing in a God 
who is transcendent as well as imma- 


rather 


nent. The term was coined by the Ger- 
man philosopher Krause in the first half 
of the 19th century. Krause influenced 
the educationist Freidrich Frobel, the 
modernistic trend in Spanish thinking, 
and through different channels, some im- 
portant American philosophers as e.g. 
Hartshorne. It is a matter of regret that 
Dr. Kohn did not choose to use this term 
which would have clarified his own posi- 
tion. But it can be shown that he is in- 
deed a “‘panentheist” rather than a pan- 
theist. Some quotations readily prove 
this point. God “is in the human heart 
as well as outside the human heart” (p. 
51). “All time is in God, not God in 
time and space” (p. 196). “Only if God 
is viewed, not as a fact within (author's 
italics) any natural history, temporal, 
spatial, or causal, but as logically prior 
and necessary to, though subsequently 
perhaps (my italics, E.S.) immanent in 
all, can He be called Creator” (p. 104). 
This is a classical statement of Panen- 


theism, which 


combines Theism and 


Pantheism. Characteristically enough, 
the self-qualifying insertion “perhaps” is 
on the side of immanence rather than 


on that of transcendence. This is the 


point at which Kohn parts company 
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even with Feibleman’s Ontology, which 
he otherwise follows quite closely on 
some cardinal positions. He says: ‘The 
better 
served when we limit nature to the en- 


purposes of precision... are 
tities and processes in actual existence 
and use the word Supreme Being or God 
for that whole of being which embraces 
all the ontological universes and tran- 
(p. 108, my italics E.S. 
If so, what could have 


’* 


scends them... 
cf. p. 112). 
prompted the learned author to identify 
himself with “Pantheism” instead of 
with “Panentheism”, surely an erroneous 
and misleading identification. 

Two motives were at work here, one 
conscious and the other, it seems, uncon- 
scious. Dr. Kohn has striven with the 
whole of his mind and with the whole 
of his heart for a philosophy which syn- 
thesises 
tions the scientific understanding of 


without immanent contradic- 
nature and the religious understanding 
of God, and he has come to the con- 
clusion that “some such form of pan- 
theism is the only way in which scien- 
tific and historical truth can be held to 
be congruent with faith in God” (p. 
208). However, in close proximity to 
this autobiographical, as well as syste- 
matic statement, we find quoted the 
classical Rabbinic formulation of Pan- 
entheism: “The Holy One Blessed be 
He is the place of the universe, the uni- 
verse is not His place” (p. 208). There- 
fore, this conscious motivation, which 
the author, himself, volunteers, cannot 
be the only one for it leaves the ques- 
tion still unresolved. The whole concept 
of “pantheism” appears exclusively in 
those sections of the book which deal 
with the question of immortality. Dr. 
Kohn cannot bring himself to a faith 


in personal immortality, or to that of 


a soul separated from its body (pp. 189, 
193). Nevertheless, he wishes to main- 
tain his faith in some kind of immor- 
tality. He locates its possibility in a 
boundless—that is—pantheistic universe 
(p. 208). The present writer does not 
here intend to set forth his own theolog- 
ical concepts. His concern is with a clar- 
ification of Dr. Kohn’s. Still, the writer 
begs to differ here. The partial blurring 
of God's transcendence (which explains 
also the negative attitude to the possib- 
ility of miracles (p. 82) seems to him 
too high a price for the rescue of the 
dogma of immortality. 

This question applies to a specific con- 
tent, but it leads to two general prob- 
lems of method: First, is this book a 
philosophical or a theological one? And 
second, what is the author's relation- 
ship to the Jewish sources of which 
much use is made in almost every one 
of its five chapters? 

When philosophy is defined exclusive- 
ly as the intellectual attempt to recon- 
struct the world by thought alone, as if 
it were not yet created, then this is not 
a philosophical book. And if theology 
is understood as the rational attempt to 
secure as stringent and elegant proofs 
as possible for revealed dogmas, the val- 
idity of which does not depend on their 
being proved, then this is not a theo- 
logical book either. But if philosophy 
is the earnest searching for absolute 
truth within a given framework of con- 
ditions, but not of prefabricated results, 
then philosophy is here. And if theology 
is the honest examination of one’s own 
faith and religious traditions, in order 


to keep alive what is susceptible of 


proof and put aside what is not, then 
here is theology taking “for granted the 
truth of certain religious postulates, or 
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at least (talics mine E.S.) their relevance 
to an understanding of our subject” (p. 
218). 

So the book is both. It is a theologi- 
cal-philosophical treatise. As a whole, 
emphasis shifts from philosophy, in the 
beginning, to theology at the end. But 
in most paragraphs both attitudes are 
inherent and mutually supplementary. 
To cite an example from the conclud- 
ing chapter on “Morality and Reli- 
gion”: “There can be moral goodness 
where there is no faith: individual un- 
believers may be persons of the highest 
morality (p. 219)". That is an empiri- 
cal and a philosophical statement, but 
it “must never be taken as tantamount 
to the assertion that a man could be 
good if there were no God” (p. 219). 
That is an article of faith which the 
author seeks to base on logical premises. 
God is the objective source of all good 
but He does not withhold it from peo- 
ple who choose to deny Him in their 
belief, though not in their deeds. Dr. 
Kohn could very well have quoted here 
Rabbi Kuk in support of his position. 
He does, indeed quote many Biblical 
and rabbinic sources as “tllustrative ma- 
terial” (p. 218) (my italics E.S.). This 
methodical determination is important. 
The book is neither a “Philosophy of 
Judaism”, nor a “System of Jewish Eth- 
ics”. If it had these aspirations, the ob- 
jection that the moral significance of 
the Halakhah is not dealt with, would 


carry decisive weight, while it is now 
only an accessory remark. The Biblical 
and rabbinic material quoted, especial- 
ly in Chapters I and V, are fully and 
deeply explained and illumine the phil- 
osophical or theological positions, which 
they are meant to illustrate or to affirm. 

Like the late Rabbi Leo Baeck, Dr. 
Kohn sides with the saint and the mar- 
tyr, provided that the latter “never em- 
braces death because he is weary of life, 
because he loves it so fervently that 
every sacrifice becomes worthwhile, 
which will enhance its value in time 
and eternity” (p. 126). Like Robert 
Lindner, the psycho-analytical author of 
Prescription for Rebellion, Dr. Kohn 
sharply opposes a widespread trend in 
American psychology and education, to 
turn “adjustment” from a means to an 
end (p. 13 f£.). For the fighter under 


the banner of humanism 


prophetic 
“peace of mind” is not an aim at all. 
There are some themes in the book only 
hinted at, and we hope the author will 
deal with them in the future and give 
us, for instance, his view of Spinoza’s 
theology (p. 79) or “an interpretation 
of the Paradise story from the stand- 
point of comparative mythology and of 
modern psychology” (p. 154). We nour- 
ish the expectation to see these works 
forthcoming, in due time, for the book 
before us, being so great a fulfillment, 
is even a greater promise. 











JEWISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


AND 


THE CHALLENGE 


OF MODERNISM 


H. D. SCHMIDT 


[' is hardly an exaggeration to state 

that in the long history of the Jewish 
diaspora there have been few periods so 
rich in opportunities for a prosperous 
spiritual and material development of 
the Jewish community as the present 
holds out to English-speaking Jewry. 
Eastern Europe was and has remained 
hostile to organized and autonomous 
Jewish communities enjoying political 
liberty and social equality. Central Eu- 
rope and France refused to concede to 


any but the dominant national group 
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The isolation of Jewish religious edu- 


cation from contemporary issues and 
views is the basic cause, in the author's 
patent 


The revitalization of Jewish religious 


opinion, of its ineffectiveness. 
training would then depend on a rein- 
terpretation of Judaism’s concepts and 
their adaptation, in teaching, to the 
changing awareness and growing under- 
standing of the student. H. D. Schmidt 
is a graduate of Oxford University, 
where he held a research scholarship. 
He is presently on the staff of Carmel 
College, England. He has previously con- 
tributed to the Journal of Near Eastern 


Studies, International Affairs, and the 
Journal of the History of Ideas. 


the right to cultivate its own tradition 
and values. Never did French or Ger- 
man society take a pride in the Jew- 
ish values as part of its own tradition. 

The English speaking world, on the 
other hand, sees in the Jews the guar- 
dians of a tradition and of religious val- 
ues which form an essential part of its 
own philosophy and way of life. The 
tradition of the Bible is much more 
alive in English and in American homes 
and plays a greater part in the national 
history than anywhere else except in Is- 
rael. The Jewish concept of man, man’s 
dignity and destiny on earth, has been 
woven into the texture of modern dem- 
ocratic society. The ideal of political 
power limited and subject to moral law 
has inspired every English-speaking 
Statesman and swayed many an elec- 
torate, a fact which the European con- 
tinent has always found difficult to un- 
derstand and attributed to what they 
called ‘Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy’. For such 
favourable social conditions, Jewish reli- 
gious education and thought have thus 
far little progress to show and have re- 
mained surprisingly underdeveloped. 
Two reasons seem to me to have con- 
tributed to the failure of religious edu- 
cation. It has lacked contact with mod- 
ern life and it has failed to develop an 
for middle and 


educational program 


late adolescence. 
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II 


Religious education must offer more 
points of contact with school environ- 
ment and with other subjects taught at 
the colleges and universities. Only when 
presented in contact with other subjects 
or important issues can religious educa- 
tion become relevant and significant to 
the young. Divorced from all other sub- 
jects which a child learns at school, reli- 
gious classes defeat their purpose, be- 
cause the basic function of religion is 
to give coherent meaning to existence 
and life- How can this be achieved when 
existence and life are kept away from 
the lesson in religion? As a result of 
the harmful partition between purely 
secular and purely religious training, 
two worlds are built up in the mind 
of the young. For a while the young 
boy or girl strives in vain to make both 
worlds fit into a sensible whole. In the 
end, one world is discarded as fictitious 
or inferior. 

Examples of the mental confusion 
created by the misguided division of 
education into religious and secular are 
so numerous and widespread that they 
must have come to the notice of every 
parent and every teacher. On Sunday, 
a pupil learns the Jewish calendar and 
the present year of 5718 since the crea- 
tion of the world. On Monday, his biol- 
ogy instructor shows him a fossil for 
which an age of 120 million years is 
claimed, In the Bible-class, history is 
depicted as a process of divine interven- 
tion meting out reward and punish- 
ment. Such an interpretation of history, 
however, would be out of place in the 
history lessons about the Napoleonic 
Wars or the Industrial Revolution which 
may be separated from the Bible-class by 
a break of a few minutes. In one world, 


people go to the synagogue to pray fot 
rain; in another world, the child learns 
that people build dams and send planes 
into the clouds to seed rain. In one 
world, no light is kindled on Shabbat, 
in another world, electric power-stations 
are busy to keep even the devout Shab- 
bat observer in comfort. Small wonder 
therefore, that the child soon becomes 
aware of a baffling lack of harmony be- 
tween his worlds and sooner or later 
accepts only one as the real one. Many 
children will never have a chance of de- 
tecting the illusory character of the 
seeming conflict between synagogue and 
laboratory and take their rejection of 
one world into adult life. 

College does not heal the split created 
in the mind by earlier education. Uni- 
versity training leads the student to- 
wards a sharpening of his critical facul- 
ties and towards independent judge- 
ment. He will, at that stage, find even 
fewer opportunities of integrating his 
academic training with his religious 
faith and even at that advanced stage 
never understand where and how his 
religious tradition fits in with his scien- 
tific work. His study of economic theory 
will seldom if ever touch on the over- 
riding moral values which underlie eco- 
nomic decisions a society may be called 
upon to make. His professor of eco- 
nomics, expounding monetary theories 
and drawing diagrams of demand- 
curves, does not indicate that some eco- 
nomic measures might have more to do 
with the religious values of a society 
than with demand and supply. The 
study of law, of politics, and medicine 
will constantly bring a student face to 
face with problems of moral values and 
decisions for which he has had no prop 


er training or mental preparation. A 


practising civil servant, lawyer, or doc- 
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tor can never evade decisions which will 
depend on his own moral conscience 
and religious outlook. Nor can, for that 
matter, the scientist, as recent develop- 
ments in the atomic field have proved. 
It is not a mere accident that in recent 
years pronouncements on divorce, mercy 
killing, birth 
control, racial discrimination, and the 
hydrogen bomb have come from num- 
erous religious bodies in all parts of 
the world. In the Jewish world, there 
is no Vatican to pronounce a final ver- 


artificial insemination, 


dict on any issue. Such guidance can 
only be gained through public discus- 
sion and the deliberation of authorities 
who feel competent to express their 
views in public; but how many Jewish 
students feel an urgent desire to bring 
their academic training and current pol- 
itical issues in line with their religious 
outlook? By the time they reach the 
university, their religious outlook has 
grown so weak and vague that no prob- 
lem is felt to exist. Young students are 
rarely prompted to discuss the question 
of what the Jewish attitude towards 
Apartheid or mercy-killing should be. 
This apathy on the part of Jewish stu- 
dents towards matters involving a reli- 
gious issue is due to the fact that most 
young Jews no longer possess a truly rel- 
igious outlook or interest owing to a 
glaring lack in a religious education, 
which induced them to identify religion 
with traditional ritual, the content with 
the symbol. 

Outside the four walls of the religious 
class there is also the child who pro- 
fesses a different religion, the commu- 
nity and the state which are Christian. 
Religious instruction cannot be said to 
have carried out its proper task with- 
out a presentation of other religious 
faiths, because it is the only way to 


demonstrate to a child that in the world 
of today, as in the past, there exist a 
number of religious beliefs with diver- 
gent values and view-points. The child 
will then find it easier not to equate 
different with inferior. Later on, with 
the development of greater maturity and 
intelligence, it will be easy to show that 
between the Roman Church, Protestant 
churches, Islam, Buddhism, and Judaism 
there exists a common platform of ideas 
despite the various differences in values 
and ritual. To a Jewish class, the many 
Jewish elements contained in Christian 
and Moslem tradition should be of spe- 
cial interest and should be given much 
more space and importance than have 
so far been allocated to them. It will 
give the Jewish child a greater measure 
of confidence and pride in the legacy 
of Judaism, when he realises that the 
Christian boy next door may listen to 
the Psalms or a chapter in Isaiah in his 
Christian service. For the same reason, 
there is much to be said in favour of 
treating the life story of Jesus and the 
rise of Christianity for what they have 
always been, Jewish history. 

Such with other 
existing religious communities and their 
way of life should not mean the gradual 
dissolution and sacrifice of communal 
independence and identity for the sake 
of a vague conformity with others. It 
is the very existence of differing and 
even conflicting values which gives Juda- 
ism its characteristic role in the world. 
If well-meaning religious teachers pre- 
sent the Jewish faith so as to make it 
appear almost identical with the out- 


deliberate contact 


look of the majority, their pupils will 
fail to see why they should remain loyal 
to a faith which seems to be nearly the 
same as that of everybody else in the 
country. If all ethical and religious val- 
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ues appear identical with those of the 
majority, what purpose is there in main- 
taining a religious and social identity, 
unless it be merely a social convenience, 
a social habit, or an accident—all equal- 
ly unworthy reasons for a Jewish com- 
munity which strives to be more than 
merely a social club? 


III 


The religious education of the young 
child does not present any problem. 
Most educationalists today are agreed 
that the young child requires above all 
security and affection. Both are pro- 
vided by the child’s home and parents. 
Religion endeavours, at that stage, to 
make the child feel “at home” in the 
bewildering world of unfamiliar things. 
It is natural, therefore, that the world 
be presented as friendly, well arranged, 
and watched over by God, whom the 
child can only imagine as a kind and 
protecting father who loves and helps 
his children. It is the age that appre- 
ciates the Bible as a story book. The 
question of true or false does not yet 
arise and is irrelevant. 

As the child grows, its growing social 
sense requires closer attention to rituals, 
symbols and clear answers about right 
and wrong. Justice, help to others, kind- 
ness to animals and sympathy with the 
suffering and the weak have a strong 
appeal. A great interest is taken in his- 
tory. History is no longer a mere story. 
It is dramatic adventure in which hero- 
es and villains clash in battle for right 
and wrong. Courage and faith character- 
ise the heroes. It is no longer the imagi- 
native, moving family story of Abra- 
ham’s servant and Rebekah, Esau and 
Jacob, Joseph and his brothers but Gid- 
eon, Samson, Deborah, Saul, and David 


that are preferred. In the early teens, the 
more discerning and intelligent child 
takes a great interest in a vivid presen- 
tation of environment, the problems 
Jeremiah had to face, the time of Herod, 
the siege of Jerusalem. The awakening 
political sense of a boy grows curious 
about political parties and their pro- 
grams. Later on, more information is re- 
quired about laws, institutions, and the 
development of tradition. A critical 
stage is reached when the pupil enters 
upon a more advanced stage in observa- 
tion and logical reasoning. This usual- 
ly happens after the age at present fixed 
for his Barmitsvah or religious confir- 
mation, and in this first spiritual crisis 
he usually stands alone. For what passes 
under the name of Jewish education for 
the 13-plus adolescents in week-end 
schools and summer-camps hardly de- 
serves the name of religious education. 
Youth seminars and camps offer more 
social and political instruction concern- 
ing the Jewish scene. Useful as they 
might be, they contribute little to the 
religious development of the individual 
and religious topics have no recognised 
major place in their lectures and de- 
bates. 

Western education trains the pupil 
of fifteen and above until the end of his 
university career towards independent, 
critical judgement and thought, towards 
an adequate expression of reasoned ar- 
gument based on facts that are observa- 
ble and verifiable. A critical approach 
to authorities and texts is an essential 
part of such training. The budding 
historian or scientist is therefore encour- 
aged to shed his naive views which he 
developed in his childhood and early 
adolescence. In a way, he passes through 
the same stages mankind has passed be- 
fore him. Authority will be challenged 
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and criticized and rebellion against au- 
thority comes natural to all adolescents, 
because it is the necessary stage in the 
process of emancipation from adult tut- 
elage. It is at that stage where reli- 
gico..s education usually fails, because 
religious teachers or persons in author- 
ity fail to provide the religious needs 
required during that critical phase in 
a person’s development. In many educa- 
tional systems, a conflict is created by 
the fact that two incompatible ends are 
striven for at the same time, the accept- 
ance of traditional authority and the 
critical view of traditional authority. 
Sometimes, the conflict is deferred from 
school age to college age but the dis- 
crepancy in educational aims is unavoid- 
able as it is unnecessary, if religious 
classes and guidance were available at 
that more advanced stage. 

The first 
reached by 


signs of the new stage 
the maturing youth are 
usually found in his quest for truth and 
facts. “Is it true that God created the 
world in six days? Is it true that God 
spoke to Moses?” A good many adults 
show unnecessary embarrassment when 
these signs of intellectual growth mani- 
fest themselves. Since their own train- 
ing has been defective and they have 
reached their own views despite and not 
because of their religious classes, their 
faltering answers and confusion tell the 
child that grown-ups don’t seem “to be- 
lieve in the Bible” and soon the atti- 
tude of the boy or girl towards his or 
her “religion” is weakened. Our educa- 
tional system, therefore, requires a clear 
insight into the distinction between the 
nature of the world of science concerned 
with tue or false and the world of faith 
which is concerned with values and ideas 
that can never be subject to scientific 
enquiry. That basic and vital distinc- 


tion is rarely brought home to adoles- 
cents. 

Judaism does not claim to be able to 
offer a scientific explanation of the uni- 
verse nor does it maintain that man is 
capable of comprehending the nature of 
life and the full meaning of God. The 
world of observable facts does not aftect 
the values of Jewish faith. It explains 
the What. Faith believes in the Why. 
The what-world is necessarily incom- 
plete. A youth of fifteen is quite capa- 
ble of appreciating the difference be- 
what-world and the 
This 
makes it possible to indicate that a faith 


tween the 


why- 
world. youthful comprehension 
in the unity, intelligence and moral pur- 
pose of the universe is not dependent 
upon a belief in the literalist version 
of the divine origin of the Bible. 

In late adolescence, the whole con- 
cept of a personal God is frequently 
questioned. How can God be said to 
be angry, to punish and to reward, to 
show mercy and to pardon? Are these 
images not mere clichés modelled after 
the behaviour of human beings? How 
can they be harmonised with an idea of 
unlimited power and presence? What 
does mercy and pardon mean in terms 
of historical cataclysm and cosmic catas- 
trophe? The answer to such perfectly 
legitimate questions can only come from 
a study of history and philosophy at col- 
lege and university level, yet it is rare- 
ly given or made the subject of dis- 
cussion. 

A useful approach to such problems, 
I believe, could be made, if the two ideas 
of the personal God and of Man made 
in the image of God were linked to- 
gether. Man, as a person, possesses a 
number of characteristics which Jews 
believe to partake of the divine. Man 


is capable of material and spiritual crea- 
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tion. He possesses intelligence, freedom, 
and moral judgment. The Jewish notion 
of God implies the ultimate source from 
which man has derived his creativity, 
intelligence, freedom, and moral direc- 
tion. Consequently, Jews attribute to 
God such qualities and inasmuch as 
these qualities constitute personality, 
God in the Jewish sense is personal and 
man has been created in His image. 
Man's development in the last 10,000 
years, his visions and the realization of 
his plans, his victories and defeats can 
be presented in the light of such faith 
by an Perplexed 
youth requires both, a religious teacher 
and a trained historian and philosopher. 


inspired historian. 


An intelligent and understanding dis- 
cussion with young students about the 
meaning of God, man’s role and progress 
on earth seems to be more fruitful than 
an uneasy silence regarding such topics. 

Once the student of history has been 
trained to regard human institutions 
and ideas as the outcome of a long evol- 
utionary process he would be well served 
by a course that traces the evolutionary 
development of the concept of God in 
Jewish tradition. The Bible can offer 
with unmasked frankness the first stages 
in this evolution. The study not only 
of Maimonides and Mendelssohn but 
also of Hermann Cohen and even of the 
religious expressions of Einstein may be 
added to such course. Einstein was per- 
haps the greatest religious Jew of our 
century, seeking God and His unity in 
the atom and in the unmeasured space 
of the universe with unrivalled genius 
and at the same time remaining humble, 
modest and fired with moral purpose- 
fullness all his life. Would he not kin- 
dle the faith and admiration of thou- 
sands of Jewish students more than a 


mediaeval code of Jewish law? 


Inevitably, there comes the day when 
intellectual growth and the weakening 
of the idea of the personal father-image 
of God makes the young person regard 
ritual and 
prayer on the part of Jewish adults as 


the observance of Jewish 


sheer hypocrisy or an act of selfishness, 
particularly, when adults are observed 
to pray earnestly only when they are in 
pain or trouble. The reaction of the 
religious teacher or parent to such a 
question will 
his general 

be a 


naturally depend on 
outlook, but it 
treat such a ques- 
tion lightly or to brush it off. If it 
were possible to demonstrate the effect 


would 
mistake to 


of a well conducted corporate form of 
religious service, the answer could be 
partly given. On the other hand, there 
has always existed a legitimate alterna- 
tive to prayer. Even rabbinical tradition 
has viewed religious study as a possible 
second path of worship and the opin- 
ion that study was worth more than all 
other pious deeds can already, be found 
in the Mishnah. But even the adolescent 
can be readily made to understand that 
different age-groups and different levels 
of intelligence require different forms of 
worship. It is no act of hypocrisy to tell a 
child of five that God loves him dearly or 
that the Queen knows all about him and 
that it is perfectly natural that the same 
child ten years later should no longer 
want such answer but show a greater 
interest in the _ resistance-mechanism 
against disease found in his body or in 
the constitutional functions of the 
Crown. A boy of eleven is usually rather 
fond of ritual observance, not only in 
religious life but in many other ways of 
his life. His social nature finds an ade- 


quate expression in such an attachment. 


To give each age its due is not hypo- 
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crisy but the only satisfactory attitude 
to adopt in religion as well as in other 
spheres of life. The mature and bal- 
anced adult will meet the changing re- 
quirements of his children or pupils with 
understanding, tact and insight rather 
than with moral indignation and emo- 
tional outbursts. 


IV 


Jewish religious education in the new- 
ly established English-speaking Diaspora 
is as yet in its beginnings and does not 
meet the religious requirements of the 
new generation. The problem which par- 
ents and teachers squarely face between 
them is what can be done about it. The 
problem is not one of more Hebrew or 
less Hebrew, more Jewish history or less 


Jewish history. It is essentially one of 
content, method, and approach. It in- 
volves a review of the rigid division be- 
tween profane and religious, of the ex- 
tent of denominational classes and 
schools, even of universities, and final- 
ly of the role to be played by the Jew- 
ish community as a whole. 

We may be able to avoid the problem 
of religious education for a little longer 
but not for long. We may be able to 
shun the underlying issue of the mean- 
ing and content of our faith in mod- 
ern terms for yet another year or for 
ten years but, sooner or later, the new 
Jewish Diaspora of the West will have 
to give some 


earnest and searching 


thought to the upbringing of the next 


generation or else lose it forever. 











THE QUESTION OF JEWISH THEOLOGY 


JAKOB J. PETUCHOWSKI 


I’ one of the books of his trilogy about 
the Lost Son, Soma Morgenstern 


“Knes- 
sijoh Gedauloh” of the Agudah which 


describes the following scene at a 


took place in Vienna: — An orthodox 
scholar with a thorough Western train- 
ing (probably a reference to Nathan 
tirnbaum) was scheduled for a lecture 
on the Jewish belief in God. After the 
speaker had begun his lecture, individu- 
al members of the audience began to 
leave one by one, until the hall was prac- 
tically empty. Where, then, did all these 
pious souls go while this profound lec- 
ture on theology was in progress? They 
were assembling in one of the corridors 
to davven minchah! 

[ have often thought of this story 


hen, in conversations with strictly ob- 
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The revival, in our day, of Jewish 
Theology raises, if only by implication, 
at least two fundamental questions. 
Does Judaism need a theology? Is a Jew- 
ish theology possible today? To both 
questions, Dr. Petuchowshi, 
of Jewish Theology at Hebrew Union 
College—Jewish Institute of Religion, re- 
sponds in the affirmative. While grant- 
ing that a systematic Jewish theology 
may be the concern of only a scanty few, 
he insists that without such concern and 
convictions Jewish group existence in 
America will be compelled to rest on 
nothing more enduring than the ever- 
shifting currents of purely sociological 
forces. 


Professor 


servant orthodox Jews, my admission of 
interest in theology was greeted by 
raised eyebrows. There is good histori- 
cal precedent for this, too. We only have 
to recall Abarbanel’s opposition to the 
Maimonidean Creed. The formulation 
of dogmas in Judaism, according to 
Abarbanel, was a mistake, an erroneous 
copying of what the non-Jewish philoso- 
phers were doing. For the Jew, every 
word of the Torah has to be considered 
as constituting a dogma. At the same 
time, it is well for us to be mindful of 
what Schechter had to say about this: 
“It is idle talk to cite this school in aid 
of the modern theory that Judaism has 
no dogmas. As we have seen, it was rath- 
er an embarras de richesse that pre- 
vented Abarbanel from accepting the 
Thirteen Articles of 


him and to the Cabbalists the Torah 


Maimonides. To 


consists of at least 613 Articles,”” 

Inasmuch as dogmas are, by defini- 
tion, theological, and inasmuch as one 
of the branches of theology deals with 
Dogmatics, we may here for our pur- 
poses take this reference to dogma as a 
pars pro toto for theology in general. 
We need not, at this point, discuss the 
perennial problem whether Judaism has 
dogmas or not. This problem can be 
argued till doomsday. Rather would we 
follow the rabbinic advice puk chaze 
ma amma dabbar, in the sense of the 
homely truth that “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” 


1Studies in Judaism, First Series, p. 174. 
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Think for a moment of a rabbi who 
many a time thunders forth from his 
pulpit the broadmindedness of Judaism, 
—~a broadmindedness which manifests 
itself in the absence of any dogmas. 
Imagine him one Sunday morning, after 
his customary lecture, adjourning to his 
study. There he is to meet Miss McCar- 
thy who, in view of her engagement to 
Mr. Cohen, has expressed her desire to 
seek refuge under the wings of the She- 
khinah. The rabbi, 


vered himself of another utterance on 


just having delli- 


the absence of dogmas, now turns to 
page 31 of the CCAR’s Rabbi's Manual, 
and has Miss McCarthy solemnly pledge 
that she believes that God is One, AIl- 
mighty, Allwise and Most Holy; that 
man is created in the image of God; that 
he is a free-will agent; that Israel is 
God's priest-people, the world’s teacher 
in religion and righteousness as ex- 
pressed in our Bible and interpreted in 
the spirit of Jewish tradition; etc., etc. 
No doubt, a week later our rabbi will 
again hold forth on the “dogma-less- 
ness” of Judaism. 

This illustration, which may not be 
at all too hypothetical, establishes the 
existence of Jewish dogmas on a prag- 
matic level, — whatever else may be said 
on the subject in theory. Perhaps Ber- 
nard Felsenthal hit the nail on the head 
when he said: “Therefore it is quite 
possible to speak of a history of dogma 
in Judaism, but hardly of immovably 
fixed absolute dogmatics.’”* 

It is the evolution of Jewish religious 
ideas which makes it impossible for us 
to regard them as being on the same 
level with the permanent unchanging 


dogma of the Church, this, and the 


2“Gibt es Dogmen im Judenthum?”, in Jue 


dische Fragen, Chicago 1896, p. 13 


other important fact to which we shall 
return later on, that, in contrast to the 
Christian scheme of things, belief in 
dogmas alone is no key to the Jewish 
‘olam habba. Again, Felsenthal is right 
in saying: “And thus it turns out in the 
end that every one of us has his in- 
dividual dogmas, every one holds fast to 
certain thoughts as his fundamental rel- 
igious thoughts. Everybody has his own 
dogmatics.”” 

jut even if in Judaism we have dog- 
mas only in a pragmatic and ephemeral 
sense, “dogmas” there are. And to that 
extent we have, or should have, a the- 
ology, — the sort of thing which Kauf- 
mann Kohler defines as “the presenta- 
tion of one specific system of faith after 
some logical method.’’* 

Is it then impossible to have a reli- 
gion without a theology? This is not 
a new question. An important discus- 
sion took place on the floor of the CCAR 
in 1903, when Max L. Margolis pre 
sented his learned paper on “The The- 
ological Aspects of Reformed Judaism”. 
Margolis made the statement that “no 
religion can be without a theology”. 
his statement was attacked by Marcus 
Friedlander who, on the basis of Frazer's 
Golden Bough and Spencer's Principles 
of Sociology, argued that it could hard- 
ly be said that “the bewildering jungle 
of all manner of wild practices in early 
savage religion had a theology.”’® 

This, of course, is neither here not 
there. We happen to deal with a highly 
developed kind of religion, called Juda- 
ism, and not with early savage religion. 
But, | submit, it ts possible (or, at any 


rate, it used to be possible) for a Jew 


3 cit., Pp 10 

t Jewish Theology, p. 1. 

5 Discussion of The Theological Aspects of 
Reformed Judaism, Oakland, Calif., 1905, pp. 
10 ff. 
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to live a pious and religious life on the 
basis of only an unconscious and inar- 
ticulate theology. 

I do not want to set myself up as a 
judge in deciding who, in the story we 
alluded to before was more pleasing to 
the ribbono shel ’olam: the Western- 
ized Jew who had given much thought 
to the theological problems of Jewish 
Monotheism, or the Eastern Jew whose 
religion was so “built-in” into the very 
mechanism of his watch that, when min- 
chah-time arrived, it was the most natu- 
ral thing on earth for him to shtell sich 
aveg davvenen. But I do know this: that 
the piety of the “automatic” minchah- 
davvener was the kind of piety which 
the late Dr. Leo Baeck described as 
Milieu-Froemmigkeit. Its practitioners, 
once removed from their environment, 
were liable to throw their tefillin-bags 
overboard the moment their ship came 
within sight of the Statue of Liberty. 
And I also know that the theological 
pre-occupations and teachings of a Sam- 
son Raphael Hirsch or a Nathan Birn- 
baum enabled a not inconsiderable sec- 
tion of German Jewry to combine their 
strict observance of orthodox Judaism 
with a full participation in Western cul- 
ture and in civic life. (Torah ’im De- 
rekh Eretz!) 

Note, however, that in both instances 
there is no question as to the actual 
obligation to recite the daily minchah 
service! Both types, the “instinctive” as 
well as the “verbalized”, agree on the 
binding character of traditional Jewish 
Law. 

But what happens when the mitzvoth 
ma’asiyoth are given up, when practical 
Jewish observance can no longer be 
taken for granted? Samuel Holdheim, 
a foremost theoretician of radical Re- 


form, furnishes us with a suggestive an- 


swer. He asserts® that “until now” Jew- 
ry has felt no need to set up fixed norms 
of Jewish faith. This, in a somewhat 
Paulinian way of speaking, he attributes 
to the “externalism” of pharisaic-rab- 
binic Judaism. 

Says Holdheim, characterizing the 


rabbink 


position which he 


rejects: 
“Only through the transgression of the 
divine laws can the truth be denied, 
even as it is only through the observance 
of them that this truth can be made 
known and confessed. In order to be a 
Jew, that is to say in order to confess 
the faith of Judaism, it is, therefore, 
not sufhicient to bear the truths of Juda- 
ism in one’s mind and heart, without 
a factual confession (factisches Bekennt- 
niss) by means of the practice of the 
Law. The mere 


spiritual confession 


without a symbolical activation 
bolische 


sidered to be 


(sym- 
Bethaetigung) of it is con- 
just as worthless as it is 
considered impossible to deny the truths 
which are attested through the deed.’’? 
Furthermore, there is the fact that you 
are born a Jew, so that, however sinful 
you may turn out to be, you can never 
eet away from it. 

As against these traditional notions, 


Holdheim 


his Reform-Genossenschaft: (i) that the 


maintains for himself and 


essence of Judaism is exclusively defined 
by the morally free confession of the 
truths of Judaism and the inward con- 
viction of the mind and the heart, “with- 
out the necessity to activate this inward 
faith by means of external ceremonies”; 
and (ii) that it is not the accident of 
birth which determines one’s belonging 


to Judaism, but, again, exclusively one’s 


6 Die Religions principien des reformirten Ju 
denthums, Berlin 1847, p. 10. 
Top. cit., p. Il. 
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inner convictions combined with the 
practice of morality.® 

In consequence of this, “since, accord- 
ing to the conviction of the Genossen- 
schaft, the external deed ... is of no con- 
sequence (gleichgueltig), the spiritual 
thought, on the other hand, and the 
inner conviction of supreme impor- 
tance”, Holdheim now feels compelled 
to determine and to proclaim the “basic 
truths of Judaism” (Grundwahrheiten 
des Judenthums) according to his latter- 
day convictions. 

We may, for our part, hail or bewail 
what Holdheim and his successors have 
done to the spirit and the structure of 
traditional Judaism. The fact remains 
that the break-down of the system of 
mitzvoth ma’asryoth, which Holdheim 
regarded as a desideratum, stares us in 
the face as an actual fact! Like Hold- 
heim, therefore, we are compelled— 
whether we like it or not—to determine 
and proclaim the Grundwahrheiten des 
Judenthums according to our latter-day 
convictions. In short, we cannot do with- 
out a theology, — whatever may have 
been the legitimacy or otherwise of the- 
ology in Judaism before. 

Yet, as soon as we say this we find 
ourselves in a dilemma. There is, after 
all, something to Franz Rosenzweig’s crit- 
icism of 19th century Jewish Liberalism, 
when he finds fault with the Liberals 
for determining their principles before 
acting according to them. “The funda- 
mental principles remained fathers with- 
out children, even as those who fought 
for them were but officers without sol- 
diers.”*® Like Rosenzweig, there may be 
those among us who would prefer to 
say: “We begin with the deeds. May we 


Sop. cit., p. 13f 


® Franz Rosenzweig, Briefe, ed. Edith Rosen- 
zweig, Berlin, Schocken, 1935, p. 425. 


or some others on some future occasion 
find the underlying principles for them.” 
(A nicé modern variant on the old 
theme of mittokh shelo lishmah ba lish- 
mah!) 

But those of us who have been con- 
cerned over the years with the problem 
of a modern Halakhah—and by this I 
do not mean the facile manufacture and 
acceptance of “ceremonial pageantry’— 
know very well that such a Halakhah 
can be “sold” to our people only on a 
Guide” 
prepared by Doppelt and Polish, for ex- 


ample, is predicated on a prior accep- 


“theological” basis. The recent “ 


tance of at least a God who, at certain 
points of Jewish History, has “met” His 
people. 

We may mention in passing that the 
current pre-occupation with Halakhah 
in Conservative (with, of 
course, such notable exceptions as Jacob 


Judaism 


Agus) may be criticized precisely on 
this score: that the whole complex of 
Halakhah is being dealt with in com- 
plete isolation from its theological basis. 
Naturally, mutatis mutandis, the Re- 
form movement is guilty of the same 
thing. There is no relation in the Col- 
umbus Platform between the “customs, 
symbols, and ceremonies possessing in- 
spirational value”, which are recom- 
mended, and the idea of a God Who 
commands.!° 

As I said before, we find ourselves in 
a dilemma. There may be no pat solu- 
tion. It was my intention primarily to 
clarify the problem. Who knows but 
that in our case, too, the old rabbinic 
preference for midrash over ma’aseh 
(since midrash is bound to lead to ma- 


‘aseh) holds good, — only that ma’aseh 


10 Cf. the present writer's article, “Problems 
of Reform Halakhah”, in the Fall 1955 issue 
of JUDAISM. 
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for us will have to include the theologi- 
cal principles as much as the deeds. Yet 
even the midrash itself will have to be 
a “theological” midrash, an earnest in- 
quiry into the very sources of our be- 
ing, with at least the possibility of a 
personal commitment to the implica- 
tions of our findings. 

And if, with Franz Rosenzweig, we 
like to insist that “Das juedische ‘Ler- 
nen’ ist keine Theologie’'!, let it be 
clearly understood that there is a “The- 
ologie” and a“Theologie’. Rosenzweig 
was right in maintaining that Jewish 
“learning” is not identical with Chris- 
tian theology. But is it not just possible 
that there is such a thing as a Jewish 
Theology?! The desirability of one, at 
any rate, it has been our purpose thus 
far to demonstrate. But the mere fact 
that we can speak about “The Question 
of Jewish Theology” certainly indicates 
the possibility that this question might 
be answered in the negative. “Jewish 
Theology?” “There is no such thing!” 

There are, as a matter of fact, many 
conscious and committed Jews who shy 
away from theology; — not, of course, 
in the sense in which the participants 
at the “Knessijoh Gedauloh” did, but 
as a result of a superior sophistication. 
Theology sounds so narrow and medi- 
eval when contrasted with such more 
respectable and acceptable terms as 
“religious philosophy” and “religious 
thought”. There is no denying that the 
three fields we have just mentioned 
have a number of overlapping areas. But 
this still does not mean that they are 
all identical, or that we could substitute 
one term for another. 

Theology which, as we have seen, is 
charged with “the presentation of one 
specific system of faith after some logi- 


ll Briefe, p. 412. 


cal method” has to rely to a certain ex- 
tent on the materials furnished by reli- 
gious philosophy. And whatever ideas 
are expressed in theology are, of course, 
“religious thought”. Nevertheless not all 
religious thought goes into the making 
of theology. The doctrines of Elisha 
ben Abuyah, for example, are, in a 
manner of speaking, “Jewish Religious 
Thought’, and so, I suppose, are the 
writings of St. Paul. But are they “Jew- 
ish Theology’?! 

With this we have come to a decisive 
point. What do we mean by “Jewish’’? 
Here we have to go back to a point made 
by Holdheim to which we have briefly 
referred before. In contrast to the Tal- 
mudic view that you cannot check in or 
out of Judaism (af ‘al pi shechata yis- 
rael hu), Holdheim wants to do away 
with the “accidental” nature of Juda- 
ism, and, by disregarding the mere fact 
of birth, he makes membership in Juda- 
ism exclusively dependent upon one’s 
religious convictions and practice of 
morality. This, of course, is the way it 
works in the Christian Church, and, for 
all we know, this is the way it may one 
day work for Judaism, too. But this is 
hilkhetha demeshicha! In the meantime 
there is still such a thing as a Jewish 
people, — however we may care to de- 
fine it. And membership in this people, 
if no longer by the authority of the Tal- 
mud, then at least by the established 
findings of the science of sociology, is 
“automatic”, and becomes effective with 
and through the “accident” of birth. 

As far back as 1895, in a lecture be- 
Verein 


fore the Rabbiner, 


Felsenthal drew attention to 


Chicagoer 
Bernard 
such things as Jewish newspapers, which 
were by no means restricted to “reli- 
gious’ news, but dealt with all prob- 
lems facing Jews qua “Stammesjuden” 


(“Jews by descent”) ; to the Jewish clubs 
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of which it could hardly be said that 
they were organizations for the promo- 
tion of religious aims; to the Jewish 
dances, and the Jewish picnics.! 

In other words, it is not at all our 
theology which determines our “Jew- 
ishness’” or the ‘“Jewishness’” of our 
projects and activities. We would still 
be Jews even if we believed nothing. 
Just as certain as it is that affirmation 
of certain theological tenets makes a 
person a Christian, so certain it is that 
no such affirmation is required to make 
a person born of Jewish parents a Jew. 
Now, these are the facts. And the ad- 
ditional fact that, in the past, the Jews 
interpreted their existence primarily, if 
not exclusively, in religious terms is a 
fact which even the secularist-nationalist 
could accept as being of historical inter- 
est, — without, however, bearing any 
present-day implications for him. 

In short, just as a non-nationalist can- 
not deny the existence of the Jewish 
people (the members of the American 
Council for Judaism do not deny it ei- 
ther the moment they join a “Jewish” 
country club), so the mere existence of 
“Jewish Religious Thought” cannot be 
denied by the nationalist, the secular- 
ist, and the humanist. But the fact that, 
from the point of view of both the as- 


‘ 


similationist and the “survivalist”, no 
such thing as a Jewish theology is nec- 
essary or desirable does not at all have 
as its consequence that such a thing is 
not possible. 

Certainly, there can be a historical 
theology. Felsenthal, who, as we have 
seen, was opposed to the formulation of 
binding Jewish dogmatics, nevertheless 
admitted the existence of a history of 
Jewish dogmas. It is only when we get 
to Systematic Theology that the prob- 





12 Juedische Fragen, p. 36. 


lem really arises. Systematic Theology, 
according to Kaufmann Kohler, “pre- 
sents the ... doctrines in comprehensive 
form as a fixed system, as they have fi- 
nally been elaborated and accepted 
upon the basis of the sacred scriptures 
and their authoritative interpretation.”!% 
It is the “fixed” and “authoritative na- 
ture of the thing which frightens the op- 
ponents of Jewish theology away. 

If, as we have seen, Holdheim not- 
withstanding, one’s “Jewishness” is ‘‘au- 
tomatic’, it can be argued that no au- 
thority can tell me what is required in 
order to make me “Jewish”! Why should 
I even try to bring my own religious 
convictions into relation with Bible, 
Talmud and Maimonides?! Inasmuch as 
[ am a Jew to begin with, my own 
“religious thought” is as authentically 
“Jewish” as that of, say Yehudah Halevi. 
Why bother with a systematic theolo- 
gy?! 

We might as well admit it: There is 
no hope of formulating a systematic 
theology which will be both meaning- 
ful and acceptable to kelal yisrael. But 
perhaps, for practical purposes, we have 
to modify the concept of kelal yisrael. In 
his book, Judaism for the Modern Age, 
Robert Gordis has tried to do the same 


thing, — albeit in a different context. 
The old 19th century Conservative view 
of “vox populi vox dei’, that kelal yis- 
rael determines what is, and what is not, 
Halakhah, would lead to dire conse- 
quences in this age of general non-ob- 
servance. Consequently, Gordis restricts 
the halakhic franchise, as it were, to 
those Jews who still regard themselves 
as living halakhically. They are the kelal 
yisrael who determine the conservation, 
changes and adaptations of the tradi- 


tional Halakhah. 


13 op. cit., p. 1. 
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That this procedure is fraught with 
certain logical—let alone practical—dif- 
ficulties is obvious. But how otherwise 
can a meaningful concept of kelal yis- 
rael be put to practical use in this 20th 
century? And it seems that those of us 
who reckon with the possibility or the 
desirability of a modern Jewish the- 
ology are pretty much in the same posi- 
tion. We have nothing to say to those 
who do not want a Jewish theology. 
We have neither the desire nor the pow- 
er to read them out of the fold if they 
do not subscribe to our formulations. 
jut, by the same token, we cannot allow 
our own religious needs to suffer on 
account of their lack of interest. 

For ourselves, we are not satisfied with 
a mere historical 


study of theology, 


a mere contemplation of “religious 
thought” in either past or present. Some- 
thing within us has been touched by 
our study of past Jewish religious 
thought. We have no desire to create 
religiously ex nihilo. We think that it 
is possible to see ourselves theologically 
as the present-day (though by no means 
as the last) link in a chain that reaches 
back to Sinai and before. With all the 
credit we may wish to claim for our own 
insights, we happen to think that the 
insights of our predecessors were not so 
poor either. With the late Chief Rabbi 
Kook we would like to say: hayashan 


yithchaddesh, 


(“Let the old be renewed, and the new 


hechadash  yithkaddesh 
sanctified’) — where the “new” would 
gain some of its sanctity by being viewed 
from the perspective of what has been 
Judaism in the past. And what all this 
adds up to is an affirmative answer to 
the question of Jewish theology. 


True, the formulation of such a the- 
ology may come to be regarded as the 
idiosyncrasy of a few cranks represent- 
ing nobody. The bulk of Jewry will con- 
tinue to “muddle through” theological- 
ly or otherwise as heretofore. The exist- 
ence of the State of Israel, with its sup- 
posed “survivalist” implications and its 
actual danger of a “vicarious Judaism”, 
may make some feel the need for a the- 
ology less than ever. But there will come 
a time—if not in our generation, then 
in the next—when the novelty of the 
Jewish State will have worn off, when 
the inevitable assimilation to the pas- 
times of the environment will have 
taken place of whatever Jewish “folk- 
ways” had previously been practised (I 
mean “folkways”, — not mitzvoth), and 
when the only possible form of Jewish 
existence in the Diaspora will be the rel- 
igious existence. When that time comes, 
there better be a theology, there better 
be some material for the Jewish father 
to fulfill the commandment of “Thou 
shalt tell it to thy son”, when the son, 
as invariably he must, will ask: “What 
is the meaning of this service to you?”. 

We need a Jewish theology which 
will make it clear that Judaism does not 
simply mean “everything, and nothing 
in particular’; a theology which can 
point out in the words of the title 
(though not necessarily in all of the 
contents) of Abba Hillel Silver's latest 
book, “Where Judaism Differed”. And 
this Theology will have to give these 
answers not only to our children, but 
also, last not least, to the ben hanekhar 
hanilvah el adona: (“the stranger who 
has joined himself to the Lord”, — 
Isa. 56:6), whom we attract in the per- 
formance of our mission to mankind. 





TOWARD 


A THEOLOGY OF ETHICS 


JACK J. COHEN 


i as paper aims to explore the theo- 

logical implications of a simple ethi- 
cal command, “Thou shalt not murder”. 
The exploration arrives at three conclu- 
sions. The first is that the prohibition 
of murder cannot be logically derived 
from an analysis and an understanding 
of the meaning of “Thou.” The second 
point is that the meaning of “Thou” 
can be derived from the meaning of 
“Shalt not murder.” And finally, we 
shall seek to demonstrate that “God” 
cannot be understood until the meaning 
of both “Thou” and “shalt not murder” 
is grasped. 

By way of preliminary, it ought to 
be made clear that the traditional con- 
cept of “beyn adam lamaqom”, (between 
man and God), is not strictly speaking 
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Traditionally, ethics has been viewed 
as finding its ultimate warrant in the 
nature of God. This classic conception 
has been challenged by those who have 
sought to establish ethics independent 
of any reference to the nature of either 
reality or the Divine Being. Here, Rabbi 
Jack J. Cohen, leader of the Society for 
the Advancement of Judaism, seeks to 
make explicit some theological implica- 
tions revealed by an analysis of the 
Sixth Commandment. This paper was 
originally delivered as a lecture for the 
B’nai Brith Institute. 


an ethical category. It covers mainly 
violations of ritual obligations and only 
tangentially, as in the case of vows af- 
fecting our fellowmen which are made 
to oneself, but not carried out, does it 
embrace ethical considerations. Ethics, 
in Jewish tradition, occupies that realm 
of human experience subject to human 
reason. Variously termed,' ethical laws 
have been consistently held to be dis- 
coverable by man. Revelation of ethi- 
cal laws was deemed necessary only to 
speed up the process of discovery, to pre- 
vent error by unintelligent men, or to 
enhance the reward for their observance. 
Yet we should misinterpret the tradition 
if we were to assume that it contemplates 
naturalistic ethics. In all revealed tradi- 
tions, reason plays an inferior role to 
faith, and faith always resides in an es- 
tablished tradition. Reason receives the 
approval of the rabbis whenever it sub- 
Sstantiates revealed doctrine, moral or 
ritual; when reason contradicts that doc- 
trine, or when it is powerless to find sup- 
porting grounds for the tradition, it is 
dismissed as a human and therefore fal- 
lible instrument. 

The argument of this paper is that 
ethics is a rational enterprise which, far 
from being revealed by God to man, re- 


1“Chovot halevavot’, (duties of the heart), 
“mitzvot sichliyot”’, (rational commandments) , 
“dat tivit”, (natural religion) are among the 


designations of ethical laws to be found in 


medieval Jewish philosophy. 
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veals God, or at least provides some in- 
sight into the nature of reality which 
man calls God. This is the sense in 
which ethical values and laws or conven- 
tions bespeak a relationship between 
man and God. It is a dangerous relation- 
ship, because while man must rely on 
God for the ethical meaning of life, he 
can never be certain that he has correct- 
ly understood the demands upon his 
conscience. Are they divine, or are they 
demonic? Let us now see what the man- 


God polarity can mean in relation to 
ethics? 


II 


When one asks oneself who is the 
“Thou” in the Sixth Commandment, 
one is either struck by the profundity 
of the question or its silliness. Thou, 
you, I—these terms all apply to an ir- 
reducible phenomenon, the conscious be- 
ing who understands when addressed. Is 
it not ridiculous to inquire for any other 
meaning to the term? In truth, if one 
is interested simply in consciousness as 
such, there are only the physiological 
fact of the organization of the human 
body and the psychological reality of 
consciousness. Epistemologists may worry 
about the status of the objects of con- 
sciousness, but for the ordinary affairs 
of life, it is enough that there are men 
and women who can think and express 
themselves. 

In ethical concern, however, the ques- 
tion of “Thou” is far from simple. The 
fact that there is a thinking being in no 
way suggests how that being ought to 
behave. As he can think evil thoughts, 
so can he perform evil deeds. 

Suppose “Thou” is not simply consci- 
ousness but a spiritual substance, called 
a soul. It has been said that the soul has 


an independent existence—at least after 
death. During life it functions through 
a body, but it is sacred and destined for 
immortality, provided, of course, that it 
has earned its reward. Those who de- 
fine “Thou” in this way conclude that 
murder is precluded by the nature of 
the Thou. The argument is weak, for 
the prohibition of murder depends on 
the truth of the definition of the Thou 
as sacred and immortal. The soul’s im- 
mortality, however, is highly hypotheti- 
cal, depending on a reality beyond hu- 
man ken. Are we to assume that if the 
“Thou” proves to be mortal, murder is 
permitted? Are we further to assume 
that there is a difference between being 
sacred and being immune from murder? 
Is not the latter an aspect of what we 
mean by being sacred? Thus, the com- 
mand turns out to be an ethical tautol- 
ogy, with the object of our inquiry, the 
relationship between Thou and shalt not 
murder, self-evident. We know, however, 
from human experience that the prohi- 
bition of murder is not self evident at 
all. Nor was it self-evident to those who 
conceived this commandment. They 
sought to counteract a conception of 
Thou in which murder was apparently 
possible and perhaps a normal and legit- 
imate quality of human behavior. It 
would seem to follow that the Thou in 
whose very conception murder is forbid- 
den must not be self-evident. Therefore, 
before we can derive the prohibition 
from Thou, we need a more satisfactory 
method than mere assertion to arrive at 
a definition of Thou which, in turn, 
would legitimize the deduction banning 
murder. 

It has been said that Thou is the spir- 
it of God in man, the divine spark, 
which calls man to life. Murder, there- 
fore, would be a violation of the divine 
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in man. But God is the destroyer of life 
as well as its creator and sustainer. He 
destroys human life by tornadoes, floods 
and disease. God made man mortal. 
Why should man live by standards less 
arbitrary? Far from helping us, the 
claim that every man has a touch of 
divinity within him confuses us. For if 
we can explain away the seemingly un- 
just consequences of natural evil, why 
should we not be able to justify the mur- 
der of enemies of society, oppressors and 
power mad men? Yet we are appalled 
at the mere thought that we have the 
right to weigh the worth of a human 
life in our own hands, however unworthy 
that life may be. So we establish courts 
and systems of justice to safeguard to 
the nth degree even those who have de- 
stroyed the lives of others and who 
might continue to do so if given the 
chance again. 

There is, in the traditional approach 
to ethics, in the system of deduction 
from God to man, an inherent paradox. 
Man who is capable of murdering must 
restrain himself from using his power. 
Meanwhile, the God who can create life 
causes death; and yet He commands 
man to preserve life. Evidently, in the 
divine scheme, life is natural, and death 
requires explanation. But how can man 
be required to preserve life when his 
own end, decreed by the God of all 
living things, is death. From God, we 
can deduce only a paradoxical concept 
of man, one that is not at all to be 
identified with the prohibition against 
murder. 

We conclude, then, that Thou is the 
object of ethical search, rather than the 
fulcrum upon which an understanding 
of ethics rests. Is is not our knowledge 
of man which determines our ethics but 


as we shall see, our ethical presupposi- 


tions which determine our concept of 
man. This does not mean that a con- 
cept of man, once achieved, has no bear- 
ing on our ethical attitudes; but it im- 
plies that to reach that concept we must 
first have established our ethical stand- 
ards. 


Itt 


It has often been pointed out that the 
Sixth Commandment prohibits murder, 
not killing. Jewish religion has not, by 
and large, preached pacifism, Individual 
self-defense and, “milchemet mitzvah” 
(a war for securing territory belonging 
to Eretz Yisrael or for defending it) 
were considered morally necessary in 
Biblical and Rabbinic tradition. Yet if 
Jewish religion has not been pacifistic, 
it has nevertheless considered killing an 
evil, even when necessary. Beginning 
with the humanization of slavery, the 
prevention of blood revenge and other 
Biblical legislation designed to reduce 
the spilling of human blood, continuing 
with Rabbinic limitations on capital 
punishment through the banning of cap- 
ital punishment except in cases of trea- 
son in modern Israel, the Jewish people 
has sought to reduce and ultimately to 
eliminate all killings. 

Both in the prohibition against kill- 
ing and in that against murder there is 
implicit a conception of Thou as sacred 
and inviolable. But that sacredness and 
inviolability are absolute only in poten- 
tiality and not necesarily in actuality. 
The conception of Thou emerges from 
the meaning attached to murder. Mur- 
der is not at all, as we have seen, a self- 
evident term. To the religious extremist 
of India, murder is the killing, consci- 
ously or unconsciously of any living 
thing. Thou, therefore, means anything 
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above the realm of vegetation. To the 
pacifist of the West, murder is the kill- 
ing of another man in war or as pun- 
ishment for a capital crime. The paci- 
fist is generally vague as to whether kill- 
ing in self-defense is permissible and 
therefore not included in the category 
of murder. His vagueness follows nec- 
essarily from his conception of murder 
as identical with killing. His Thou is 
man qua man, and it is therefore im- 
possible for him to conclude from this 
premise which life, his own or his at- 
tacker’s, is to be preserved. 

In Jewish tradition, Thou is man, but 
not necessarily any man, not man mere- 
ly by virtue of the fact that he lives. It 
is man as a potentiality who is im- 
plied in the Jewish conception of mur- 
der. For murder is the wanton destruc- 
tion of a human being who himself re- 
spects the life of man qua man. Human 
existence, by its very mature, is a con- 
ditional existence. It is conditional, in 
the first place, in man’s very mortality. 
Man is dependent for his life on a pro- 
cess of existence over which he has no 
ultimate control. Man’s life is condition- 
al also upon his ability to understand 
the forces conducive to life and those 
making for death. Both in the physical 
and moral aspects of life, man is sub- 
ject to the workings of the cosmos. This 
is an obvious fact in the physical realm 
where disease and natural events high- 
light the limits of human power. It is 
not so obvious in the moral realm, ex- 
cept insofar as social disturbances and 
conflicts are sometimes predictable when 
certain types of behavior are practiced 
in a group. 

The Thou, then, of the Sixth Com- 
mandment, is man in potentia, man as 
ideal, man as the embodiment of life. 


It is mortal man who does not resent 


death and can therefore concentrate on 
life. It is man whose potential, however, 
cannot be understood until the fact of 
murder is grasped, until its implications 
for man’s future are fully appreciated. 

In brief, “shalt not murder” leads log- 
ically to the traditional religious view 
of man as sacred. But where does the 
prohibition itself have its genesis? In the 
process of life. Call it thought, faith, rev- 
elation, intuition, valuation—the answer 
is still that man is ever a potentiality 
realizing himself in the process of his 
existence. There is a circularity here. 
The Thou is understood as new insights 
into life are gained. But it is the Thou, 
in its consciousness, which gains those 
insights. How can we break through the 
circle? Only by a conception of tran- 
scendence that we have become accus- 
tomed to term “God”. 


IV 


The Ten Commandments are intro- 
duced by the presentation to man of the 
Great Thou, I am the Lord thy God. 
It is fashionable today in certain theol- 
ogical circles to speak of religion as a 
cosmic dialogue between man and God. 
I and Thou are the two poles of real- 
ity. Just as in intercourse between men 
there can be no communication unless 
there is a clear recognition both of the 
distance between the I and the Thou 
and the lines of commonality that draw 
them together, so man would be lost 
in chaotic loneliness were he unable to 
experience a dialogic relationship with 
the Absolute reality. 

Psychologically, it is easy to under- 
stand the many ways in which this need 
for avoiding cosmic loneliness or solip- 
sism expresses itself. Man seems to crave 


company. He is a social animal. Hence 
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he depicts an ultimate reality which he 
calls Thou or Mind or Cosmic Consci- 
ousness, and to which he can relate in 
a fashion analogous to his relationship 
with fellow men. Man speaks to God in 
words of prayer, and God answers in acts 
of revelation. 

When not pressed too hard, this con- 
ception of the cosmos expresses poetical- 
ly the truth of human psychology, that 
man cannot stand the pain of loneliness 
and meaningless existence. As a descrip- 
tion of cosmic reality, however, it is a 
misleading and intellectually dangerous 
view. For it is an example of the human 
propensity for making the wish the fa- 
ther to the thought. A wish can never 
establish the truth or the reality of a 
thought. A conception of God as Thou, 
as speaking to man, may give one psy- 
chologically a feeling of I-Thou, but 
existentially, there is only the I and its 
thoughts. The thoughts may have refer- 
ence to the outside world, but human 
as a whole. To believe that one has com- 
municated with the Ground of Being, or 
with Cosmic Mind, or with God is to 
mistake Truth for possible truth. Cer- 
tainty is no guarantee of truth; it only 
seduces man into arrogance, if he be- 
lieves in the finality of his own power 
of apprehension, or into idolatry, if he 
takes as an expression of final Truth, 
the object of his apprehension. 

Thus, whatever man thinks of God 
as a result of his need for feeling he 
lives in a cosmos and not in a chaos is 
mediated through his own consciousness 
and has a status no higher than any oth- 
Like 


ideas it is an interpretive construction 


er well-considered idea. other 
placed upon his experience of the world 
around him. I believe it is a necessary 


idea, necessary, that is, in its having to 


be formulated. Man cannot live with- 
out interpreting his experience. But it 
is man who does the interpreting, and 
the results of his thinking must neces 
sarily be relative to his limited experi- 
ence. The Thou he calls God can thus 
be a greater or a lesser approximation 
of ultimate reality but never identical 
with it. 

These considerations must be borne 
in mind as we try to extrapolate the 
meaning of God from our moral experi- 
ence. To put the matter succinctly, we 
have to turn the tradition upside down. 
We are told that, “as He is so merciful 
so should you be merciful.” But how is 
man to know God's mercy, except as he 
himself interprets it? How is man to at- 
tribute mercy to a God who has often 
seemed to disclose His wrath, unless man 
refuses to accept these manifestations at 
face value and instead imposes his own 
human evaluations on an otherwise in- 
tolerable situation? It is man who con- 
ceives God in His own image. “As you 
are merciful, so must He be merciful.” 

God has to be merciful because man’s 
life is meaningless without this divine 
quality. 

We are now in a position to inquire 
as to the bearing of the conception of 
man and moral values on the meaning 
and existence of God. To say that the 
murder of a human being is morally 
wrong is meaningless unless the quality 
of sacredness belongs to man by his 
nature. But that identity of man and 
sacrednesss cannot be deduced from 
what man is as an outgrowth of natural 
process. It can have logical standing only 
under a transcendent category of divini- 
ty in which the relationship between 
man and his sanctity is a necessary fac- 


tor. All this may sound like a repetition 


of traditional supernaturalism in which 
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it is declared that ethical values are ab- 
solute because God decreed them. The 
argument advanced here, however, dif- 
fers in several respects from that of sup- 
ernaturalism. In the first place, ethical 
values are conceived as products of hu- 
man imagination, having the same logi- 
cal status as other ideas. An idea, as 
modern pragmatism claims, is a plan of 
action whose validity is determined by 
its workability—not in the vulgar sense 
of agreeing with the wishes of the think- 
er but in casting the light of reason and 
reasonableness on a previously proble- 
matic situation. Values are ideas which 
suggest an organization of human behav- 
ior to fit human needs under specific so- 
cial conditions. These values are con- 
ceived by men with the same process of 
thought that characterizes the solution 
of problems involving nature. 
Secondly, I am suggesting that tran- 
scendence and not supernaturalism is all 
that is necessary to establish a logical 
connection between the concept of man 
and the prohibition of murder. It is 
only when the idea of man and the idea 
of life’s sanctity are integrated in the 
transcendent conception of the necessity 
of man’s striving for a society of love 
and fellowship that the specific impera- 
tive against murder has a logical con- 
text. | am suggesting further that the 
capacity to project his behavior against 
moral backgrounds far wider than his 
own experience draws for him is a native 
quality of man’s nature. Man requires 
no supernatural deity to act as a legis- 
lator of his-values or as a judge of his 
behavior in order to cultivate for him- 
self a system of ethics which is both log- 
ical and compelling. Every ethical val- 
uation is itself an act of self-transcend- 


ence, whereby man judges his own con- 


duct in a perspective more inclusive 
than his own self-interest. 

But thirdly, all these wider perspec- 
tives are man made inferences, guesses, 
projections, programs. They have no 
necessary status independent of the hu- 
man mind. They are, therefore, instru- 
mental to human ends. All that man 
can do is to hope that his aims in life 
accord with a transcendent realm that 
he counts upon to give meaning to his 
spiritual strivings. 

God thus comes to mean in ethical 
terms the Value of all values, the guar- 
antee that man is not chasing the wind. 
But He is known only by inference. His 
existence is a necessary assumption in 
order to make sense of man’s proneness 
to evaluate life, but man’s conceptions 
of what that existence implies are also 
natural inferences from limited experi- 
ence. They fall short, and always will, 
of exhausting that ultimate reality. 

When, therefore, we conceive of man 
as a Thou, a being whose existence must 
be dedicated to life, we are not describ- 
ing an actuality but a potentiality and 
a hope. That potentiality, in turn, rests 
for its consummation, not on the hope, 
but on the existence of a force in the 
universe that enables man’s potentiality 
to be realized. Belief in that force, in 
God if you will, is essential to man’s 
morale; but a knowledge of it must for- 
ever elude man’s grasp. But given God, 
then human striving in all areas of life 
makes sense, for then we live in a cos- 
mic order; given God, however, it is the 
striving alone, the process of searching 
for the good in which man can place his 
full faith. For the existence of God, a 
reality far more encompassing than man 
can apprehend, makes man’s efforts to 
turn his finite 


insights into cosmic 


truths a joke or an idolatry. 
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The moral venture of man requires, 
therefore, a liberal sprinkling of skep- 
ticism, doubt and agnosticism. The great 
religious personalities and the sacred 
scriptures of human history all exhibit 
these qualities which are noticeably ab- 
sent from so many pages of intricate 
and clever theological disputation. But 
the skepticism has not been directed at 
the validity of those ethical values which 
mankind has developed over the cen- 
turies and which have become well-nigh 
universal. No civilized society today, for 
example, disputes the immorality of 
murder, although there is still a degree 
of disagreement as to its difference from 
mere killing. There is a remarkable con- 
sensus among peoples throughout the 
world as to what is right and wrong. 
Rather has been 
aroused by the question of the ultimate 


skepticism always 
resolution of man’s moral search. Man 
yearns for peace because he needs it and 
recognizes it as a divine quality. But 
what guarantee can he find that his 
wanting peace can bring it about? Ap- 
parently none, except the intensity of 
his yearning. Yet the skepticism passes, 
and the doubter returns to his faith with 
increased vigor until the next crisis, 
when the cycle of spiritual uncertainty 
begins again. 

We maintain, then, that the ethical 
business of man is to pursue the search 
for Thou by refining the values by 
which he conducts his life. Values can 
be refined only by permitting the full 
light of experience to be refracted 
through the prism of human intellig- 
ence. Intelligence, which includes the 
faculties of imagination and reason, is 
the only instrument available to. man 
for the understanding of reality. The 
moment when human imagination sug- 


gested the moral wrong in murder a 


whole new insight into the nature of 
man became possible, an insight that re- 
vealed, too, a dimension in the universe 
as a whole which had hitherto been un- 
known. 

It is only fair to point out the dan- 
ger in the approach to ethics I have 
been describing. I have been saying, in 
essence, that man is the measure. But 
we must understand in what sense this 
is true. As far as we know, man is the 
only conscious power in the universe. If 
God has a mind, it is so utterly differ- 
ent from that of man as to be inconceiv- 
able. Even if God has a mind, however, 
it is man alone who ascribes that qual- 
ity to Him. It is man alone who ad- 
vances values as good or bad. He alone 
aspires to know what is divine and what 
is demonic. In this sense, he is the meas- 
ure. But man cannot determine the 
truth of his values. Occasionally, what 
he calls good is proved to be evil and 
vice versa. The ultimate meaning and 
value of earthly existents and existence 
lie in the realm of transcendence far 
beyond the power of any generation of 
man ever to exhaust. Man is, therefore, 
the measure only of what is in his pow- 
er to measure; namely, his experience. 

Insofar as man can tell, therefore, 
having found the immorality of murder, 
he has found a divine value. He has dis- 
covered in himself and his fellowmen a 
portion of the meaning of their exis- 
tence, the preservation and the enhance- 
ment of life within the limits of their 
mortality. And in order to sustain this 
belief, in order also to give it more than 
a subjective status, he declares that this 
understanding is descriptive of the larg- 
er reality of God on which all human 
life must depend in order to make its 


venture worthwhile. In this faith lies the 


hope of mankind and also the pitfall. 
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The psychological necessity of positing 
a God belief and a God concept too fre- 
quently results in the deification of man 
and his beliefs and orders. 

It is at this point that we Jews have 
a distinct contribution to make to the 
evolution of ethical thought. Individual 
philosophizing is valuable and necessary 
for ethical advance, but the history of 
a people as old and as widespread as 
our own can be a corrective to too facile 
ethical judgments. We should have 
learned from our history that the long 
view of things is as necessary to human 
affairs as the immediate advantage to be 
gained by moves which patently violate 
our best ethical insights. It may be dil- 
ficult for men to put their own lives 
into the service of values from which 
they themselves derive little benefit, but 
having caught a glimpse of what those 


values mean, life itself is worthless with- 
out them. It may be, however, that man- 
kind needs both types of men—those 
who hold onto life even at the expense 
of values they hold dear and those who 
become martyrs to a cause. Jewish his- 
tory seems to be the resultant of the 
interaction of both types. It would be 
comforting to think that martyrdom re- 
wards mankind without fail, that hu- 
man values operate in society with an 
absolute cause and effect mechanism. 
But even this modicum of concession to 
the quest for ethical certainty is denied 
to man. The workings of Divine Provi- 
dence are mysterious indeed, and only 
the man who can find inspiration in the 
act of ethical striving will be able to 
catch a glimpse of redemption. In that 


spiritual adventure has our people found 
God. 











THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF JOB 


MORRIS STOCKHAMMER 


‘* ascertain a person’s moral quality 
one of two methods must be em- 
ployed. By the first method, direct and 
reliable, we measure his deed by the 
yardstick of certain laws. If his conduct 
conforms with these laws, it is merit- 
orious!; if it does not, we speak of guilt. 
Since Job does walk in God's ways, since 
he does fulfill his duties towards his 
fellow-men, he is righteous. According 
to the second method—an indirect and 
less reliable one—punishment presup- 
poses guilt. Usually, both methods yield 
the same result. If we see a man pun- 
ished, we may assume that he has dis- 
regarded the law. However, in Job's case 
the two methods seem to contradict one 
another. Here a law-abiding, that means 
a good man, is being punished, which 
means he is bad. Job’s virtuous conduct 
seems to be incompatible with his in- 
explicable sufferings. Why does Job, a 
saintly man, suffer, why is he punished? 


1“Job was perfect and upright, and one that 
1). We ex- 
plain: Job was perfect and upright because he 


feared God and eschewed evil.” (1, 


feared God, and because he eschewed evil. 
——— 

More than one theological system has 
foundered on the surd of the suffering 
of the righteous, a riddle propounded 
in all its acuity by the “Shakespeare” 
of the Bible, the author of the Book of 
Job. But all such systems have been 
grounded in a monistic view. Here, Dr. 
Stockhammer proposes a dualistic ap- 
proach and solution to the ever-present 
riddle of Job. 


The terrible calamities which overcome 
our hero nearly make us doubt his 
righteousness. 

The decisive point in the tragedy of 
his life is whether he is really being 
punished. True, he suffers. But is suf- 
fering identical with punishment? Does 
his suffering have a moral meaning? 
Must we regard every suffering as a pun- 
ishment? If Job, in spite of his afflic- 
tion, is not being punished, he is, re- 
gardless of his 
The punishment 
and suffering provides us with the clue 


tribulation, innocent. 


distinction between 
for the solution of our problem: the 
suffering Job is not being punished, and 
is therefore, according to the above- 
mentioned second method, not guilty. 

Where there is guilt, there is pun- 
ishment. On the other hand, the ab- 
sence of punishment clarifies, in spite 
of the presence of suffering, Job’s in- 
nocence. Thus, by shifting our atten- 
tion from the affliction to the punish- 
ment or by stressing the latter notion 
instead of the former, our problem leads 
us to the basic questions of penal theory 
and the philosophers’ controversy be- 
tween monism and dualism on which 
this theory is founded. 

From the standpoint of that monistic 
world view which, by neglecting nature, 
acknowledges only model 
creature like Job must not be allowed 


to suffer. But the world is based on 


religion, a 


dualism, and therefore there are actual- 
ly two worlds. In addition to the reli- 
gious world order, there exists a natu- 
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ral order, which is a-religious or amoral. 
In the first sphere, there is justice, the 
second is neither just nor unjust—it is 
free of values. Consequently, the holy 
man suffers indiscriminately with the 
wicked one. 

A leaf drops from a branch—this is be- 
yond good and evil. Even the eruption 
of a volcano, based as it is on natural 
laws, has no moral connotations, but is 
rather the amoral effect of an amoral 
science 
there are no moral values in nature. To 


cause. According to modern 
what conclusion does the existence of 
a natural system lead the philosophers? 
Here they come to the crossroads. The 
materialistic monist denies the existence 
of a supernatural moral order as incom- 
patible with the natural one. However, 
the dualist assumes the existence of an 
area of a divine “ought” in addition to 
value-less nature, and he can moreover, 
prove that there is no contradiction be- 
tween the two spheres. Morality (mean- 
ingful legislation) and amorality (me- 
chanical causality) do not negate each 
other. 

A toothache does have an amoral cause 
but not a moral reason. Job’s suffering, 
too—and it differs from toothache only 
in quantity, not in quality—is simply an 
amoral event, unrelated to the moral 
character of the hero. While it would 
be considered unreasonable to believe 
a person to be guilty, just because his 
tooth hurts, in the case of Job such a 
conclusion is readily pronounced. Even 
death occurs according to amoral natu- 
ral laws, having a natural cause, and 
not a moral ground, Man’s death does 
not prove that he is guilty. However, 
sometimes does 


death moral 


meaning. The execution of a convicted 


have a 


criminal is not only a natural fact but 
also a moral phenomenon. Whether a 
specific occurrence is of an amoral na- 


ture or has a moral connotation, can- 
not be determined without knowledge 
of the moral events preceding it. Job's 
friends make the mistake of interpreting 
his suffering as punishment and charge 
him with guilt without taking into con- 
sideration his saintly conduct which 
testifies to his non-punishment and his 
innocence. 

According to the dualism of religion 
and nature, not every suffering consti- 
tutes punishment, although all punish- 
ments are sufferings.? Sometimes misery 
does have a moral meaning, sometimes 
it does not. Only a fraction of human 
misfortune is punishment, most of it 
has an amoral character. This is the 
case with Job whose calamities are nei- 
ther proof of punishment or evil deeds. 
Our hero, being righteous, suffers not 
because he is guilty, but rather because 
his suffering is an aspect of the essen- 
tially 
thing depends on the distinction be- 


tween suffering and punishment, nature 


amoral order of nature. Every- 


and religion, amorality and morality, 


effect and moral consequences, cause 
Without this differ- 
ence, all suffering becomes punishment 
Only by 


equating suffering and punishment are 


and moral reason. 


and symptomatic of guilt. 


2 Spiritual monism forgets the existence of 
an amoral natural order (as people nowadays 
sometimes forget the existence of a divinely or- 
dained moral world order). It identifies natu- 
ral suffering with suffering as punishment, and 
thus considers a// suffering to be punishment. 
This leads to as hopeless a confusion as is 
created by material monism for which no suf- 
fering is punishment but merely an amoral 
phenomenon. Both difficulties are solved by 
dualism, which recognizes suffering and pun- 
ishment as two different phenomena, though 
they occasionally create the illusion of being 
identical. Thus it produces a true picture of 
reality without raising an artificial and un- 
solvable problem. 
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Job’s righteousness and misery at vari- 
ance with each other. By eliminating 
such identification, we also eliminate 
the contradiction. 

The Book of Job itself distinguishes 
between amoral and moral events, be- 
tween a “destruction without cause” 
(2,4; 9,17) 


and a 


(i.e. without moral reason) 


destruction with moral reason 


(“cause”). Job is the man who is be- 


ing destroyed without moral reason 
(without guilt). And this disaster is not 
paradoxical from the standpoint of na- 
ture which, because of her amorality, 
does not know the phenomena of right 
and wrong. “Here is a night that pities 
(King 


callous, 


neither wise men nor fools” 
Lear) Natural 


show no mercy to the righteous nor exe- 


laws, morally 
cute retribution on the evildoers. “All 
things come alike to all; there is one 
event to the righteous and to the wick- 
ed.” (Eccl. 9,2; Job, 9,22 ff) Rain and 
sunshine come alike to righteous and 
wicked men. Job’s tortures, too, consti- 
tute not punishment but an amoral nat- 
ural catastrophe, a so-called “act of God” 
(German: Naturkatastrophe) , i.e. a non- 
divine act of nature. 

The thesis that all suffering is pun- 
ishment or omen of guilt, and all good 
luck reward or sign of merit is a relic 
of animistic thinking which cannot be 
maintained in the face of natural sci- 
ence.? Yet despite the evidence for dual- 


$8 While it is apparent that material monism 
is incompatible with religion, it must be stated 
that spiritual monism, allegedly religious, is 
equally so. The latter's expanded concept of 
God, comprising also nature, is self-contradic- 
tory and actually leads to a naturalistic de- 
spiritualization or denial of God. Under spir- 
itual monism, either Job's sufferings become a 
moral contradiction or the divine Judge be- 
comes unjust. Only dualism can maintain the 
idea of God to the last. Only according to 


dualism is God's justice unimpaired. God the 


ism, the grip of monism on our minds 
satisfies 
our deep-rooted need for unity. Accord- 


remains unabated because it 
ingly, Job’s innocent suffering is bound 
to be looked upon as implying punish- 
ment and guilt. In life, psychological 
motives are stronger than logical reasons. 

The exculpation of Job which can 
overcome the difficulty of his suffering, 
meets with another difficulty: the ap- 
parent perversion of justice by God. It 
is a grave dilemma: if we accuse Job, 
we do him wrong (his tribulations rep- 
resent a chastening test, excluding pun- 
ishment and guilt), and if we acquit 
him, we seem to be compelled to blame 
God for persecuting an innocent being. 
The solution of this “puzzle”: God is 
not responsible for the calamities in- 
flicted upon Job by “mother” nature. 
It is therefore not necessary to condemn 
Job, in order to vindicate God, as is 
usually done. 

Frequently our faith in a divine mor- 
al order is shaken when we see “the 
tabernacles of robbers prosper, and they 
that provoke God are secure... Where- 
fore do the wicked live, become old and 
are mighty in power?” (12,6; 21,7) The 
answer lies in amoral nature which, dis- 
regarding the distinction between right- 
eousness and wickedness, treats both the 
latter and the former equally. However, 


Judge is infallible, although the just man some- 
times suffers from amoral nature: “Surely God 
will not do wickedly, neither will the Almighty 
(34,12) Only dualism grants 
nature its share, and God His. It was Kant 


pervert justice.” 


who proved that both religion and nature, the- 
ology and natural science can well exist side 
by side. (The problem of co-existence is im- 
portant in philosophy as well as in politics.) 
It is precisely because religion cannot be de- 
rived from mature that it had to be revealed 
by God. If nature itself were a judge, no reli- 
gion would be needed to supervise and cor- 
rect it. 
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this collission between morality and 
amorality does not interfere with the 
existence of the moral order according 
to which the prosperity of the robbers 
is a curse, rather than a reward. For 
material welfare does not necessarily 
express mora] well-being (money can be 
acquired legally or illegally). Morally 
destitute robbers are less secure than it 
appears because in the eyes of world 
conscience they are damned and they 
will have to give an account at God's 
court of justice. Morally accursed man 
does go on living, but his is not a moral 
life of grace. The older he gets, the 
more do his evil deeds increase, and his 
power is only equalled by his crimes. 
It would be better for him to capitulate. 
“For what is the hope of the hypocrite, 
though he has gained, when God taketh 
Will He esteem thy 
riches? No, not gold, nor all the forces 
(27,8; 36,19). Bare facts 
such as wealth, poverty, strength and 
weakness do not reflect man’s moral val- 
ue which is estimated only in accord- 
ance with his obedience of the moral 
law. The rich hypocrite remains a mor- 
al pauper. Since moral and natural rea- 
soning do not coincide, one 
ought to be careful before pronouncing 
a verdict. Knowing the back- 
ground of the ten plagues brought upon 
the Egyptians, we may state that they 
constitute punishment. Only the moral 


away his soul?... 


of strength.” 


always 


moral 


case history can enlighten us concern- 
ing a man’s morality. 

Is there more justice in Abraham's 
trial than in Job’s? The patriarch’s in- 
visible tortures of the soul, when he is 
told to sacrifice his only child, are as 
unbearable as Job’s visible and physical 
pain. However, the former do not con- 
stitute a problem. Actually, we ought 
to be as convinced of Job's innocence, 


as we are of Abraham’s. In both cases 
we are informed that a moral test is 
taking place. It is only because of the 
rather negligible circumstance, that 
Job’s external and continuous trouble 
is more conspicuous than Abraham's 
internal and relatively brief distress that 
we are moved to give more thought to 
Job’s sufferings than to Abraham’s. 
Whereas Job’s disease or trial is not a 
punishment, his recovery is a reward 
for having prayed for his friends: ‘““The 
Lord changed the fortune of Job when 
he prayed for his friends.” (42,10). 
When rebuking his friends, God him- 
self is Job’s character witness. There- 
fore the tragedy which has befallen Job 
cannot be interpreted as a proof of his 
guilt: “...my servant Job shall pray 
for you; for him will I accept, lest I deal 
with you after your folly; for you have 
not spoken of Me what is right,* as My 


servant Job did” (42,8) .5 God states it 


4 This rebuke is too severe. For the friends 
do believe in God and do not speak up against 
Him. But in calling innocent Job guilty, and 
in believing his moral test to be a punishment, 
they pronounce an unjust verdict upon him. 
They misunderstand the divine law which se- 
cures the innocent freedom from punishment, 
and they misinterpret the natural phenomenon 
of suffering as being a divine intention and 
thus, indirectly, they offend God. 

5 He who, like Job’s friends, recognizes only 
moral reasons and not also amoral causes, or 
he, who fails to distinguish clearly between 
them, will never be able to explain Job’s suf- 
fering, based as they are on causes and not on 
moral reasons. Job's sufferings are of extreme 
importance for the philosopher, because here 
the difference between the realm of natural 
phenomena (“appearances” (Kant), causes and 
effects) and that of moral phenomena (moral 
noumena, “things in themselves’ (Kant), mor- 
al reasons and moral consequences) is clearly 
demonstrated, “Nature and art, being two dif- 
ferent things, cannot be the same” (Picasso) . 
This striking logic is even more valid for the 
difference obtaining between nature and reli- 
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to be foolish to conclude that Job’s su- 
ferings must be punishment. “The three 
friends had found no answer, and yet 
had condemned Job.” (32,3) They can 


find neither guilt (offense of the law) 


nor punishment (lawful retribution), 


and still they condemn Job because he 
suffers. If, as the friends do, one con- 
fuses morally negligible woe with mor- 
ally prescribed woe (punishment), one 
runs the risk of inventing non-existent 


moral reasons for amoral sufferings. 


Job’s friends base their ill-conceived 
judgment on the thesis “Whoever per- 
ished, being innocent?” (4,7) A strange 
illusion indeed. Does not the innocent 
man too perish? The righteous and the 
wicked share the same human lot.® It 
is true that the righteous does not per- 
ish morally, i.e. he is not being punished, 
and thus morally he is immortal. But it is 
not true that he is not subject to death. 
The friends overlook the distinction be- 


tween the two types of perdition. For 
gion, and suffering and punishment. The Book 
of Job itself emphasizes this distinction, for in 
it we hear two voices out of the whirlwind: 
the voice of nature, depicting the “wondrous 
work” of nature (37,14), where reward and 
punishment are absent (only pleasure and suf- 
fering are there present), and God's voice, no 
less wondrous, and proclaiming an ethico-reli- 
gious order of judgment and condemnation 
(40,8). In Mann's The Magic Mountain, the 
hero's two grandfathers wear one color (black) 
for two different reasons. Two identical—visi- 
ble—facts can have different—invisible—mean- 
ings. The fact of Job's suffering can point to 
one of two meanings, either moral guilt or an 
amoral cause. In view of the incontestable 
righteousness of Job, the former is plainly ex- 
cluded. 

6 Our religious feelings are crushed by the 
awareness of an amoral nature which does not 
favor the righteous above the wicked. But reli- 
gion and morality would be superfluous, if na- 
ture were already divine and moral. As a mat- 
ter of fact, morality owes its existence to amor- 
ality. 


this reason, Job’s physical disaster proves 
to them that he must have sunk morally. 
But Job, although physically in extre- 
mis, does not collapse morally and re- 
mains steadfast in his belief in God. 
Only dualism which distinguishes be- 
tween natural and moral-religious events 
succeeds in issuing a satisfactory ver- 
dict, one that clears Job—and God— 
of any charge. 

We read: “He preserveth not the life 
of the wicked, but giveth right to the 
poor’ (36,6). It does not say “He giveth 
life to the poor.” For life and justice 
often go different ways.7 A virtuous per- 
son may die while still young, or he 
may become sick. And the wicked may 
grow old, although according to the 
moral law his days ought to be short- 
ened. It is only in the moral order, not 
in the natural one, that there is room 
for the thesis “God preserveth not the 
life of the wicked”, for only in the mor- 
al order of things are there godless and 
godfearing people. If the sun shines 
over the head of the righteous, it is not 
because of his righteousness, nor does 
it rain on the wicked because of his 
wickedness. Therefore nature offers no 
basis for moral conclusions. If a pious 
person and a profligate one are subject 
to the same natural event, we cannot 
infer which of them is good or evil. 
Job's 


proves neither innocence nor guilt. Only 


disease, an amoral occurrence, 
religion speaks of two aspects: guilt and 


merit, or punishment and reward. 





7 Kant puts it this way: “The moral law 
does not furnish the slightest reason for the 
necessary relation between a _ person’s moral 
conduct and happiness resulting from it.” (Crit- 
ique of Practical Reason) Innocent people may 
be unhappy (suffering), which neither invali- 
dates the moral law nor does it create any in- 


ner contradiction of the moral law. Only a 


punishment of virtue would be unreasonable. 
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The question arises whether dualism 
is compatible with monotheism. They 
are in perfect harmony, though on first 
view it is monism which agrees with 
monotheism.* But religion rises essen- 
tially 


wants to separate God from nature, and 


from a mood of dualism which 


to supplement the material world with 


a spiritual and better one in which 
things do not “just” amorally happen.® 
Therefore oniy dualism can understand 
and prove the idea of God. It was God 
the Almighty who created the moral 
law and the natural one: on one side, 
reward and punishment, on the other 
side, pleasure and suffering. The Divine 
Being is infinite, and thus many-sided: 
“Touching the Almighty, we cannot 
find Him out: He is excellent in power, 
yet to judgment and plenteous justice 
(37, 23). The 
His disposal 


He doeth not violence’. 


omnipotent God has at 


8 Natural monism is openly opposed to reli- 
gion, spiritual monism is secretly so, since it 
declares the innocent Job to be guilty, and a 
just God to be unjust. Only dualism, although 
sometimes suspected to be infidel, avows God's 
justice, and simultaneously justifies Job's in- 
nocence, thus providing for the existence of God. 


Job's 
(112) can be answered in the affirmative be- 


question “Should man be justified?” 
cause his righteousness does not impair God's 
justice (reward for merit, and punishment for 
guilt). And God's question “Wilt thou con- 
demn me, that thou mayest be righteous?” 
(40,8) can be 
God's 


Under dualistic mediation discords dissolve in 


answered in the negative for 
vindication does not incriminate Job 
harmony. In the Book of Job no one is guilty 
neither God nor Job, and still less, nature, 
which, being amoral, can be neither guilty nor 
innocent. Job's tragedy does not have its roots 
in a “tragic guilt’ but in the intersystematic 
clash between two antagonistic systems (reli 
gion and nature). 

®** Thou shalt have no other goods before 
Me” (Exod. 20,3). But besides One God, man 
may have something else which is neither di- 
vine nor moral: nature. 


innumerable amoral forces of 


nature, 
but He also possesses a supreme sense of 
supernatural justice. And we ought not 
to deceive ourselves; the Supreme Judge 
does not spare us moral pain, but we 
must realize it only when we are guilty. 
He who can reward must also be able 
to inflict punishment. There can be no 
light which does not cast a shadow. 
Those who take part in the drama 
of the philosophical poem Job, are too 
hero's 


engrossed with the 


visible suf- 
ferings and too little with the question 
of invisible punishment! although they 
speak of merely intelligible (not ob- 
servable) things like God, justice, and 
guilt. Theology dealt with 


theologically. The Romans formulated 


must be 


it thus: sime lege non culpa (without 
law no guilt nor innocence). Only the 
moral law, neglected by his friends, and 


not Job's suffering, overemphasized by 
them, determines Job’s law-abiding con- 
duct to be guiltless and his sufferings 
not to be punishment. His torments do 
not contradict his innocence, and do 
not undermine divine justice. Only a 
thorough understanding of the idea of 
punishment can prevent us from declar- 
ing Job to be guilty because of his 
physical distress. 

Strictly speaking, the difference be- 
tween suffering and punishment can be 
easily understood but man is so over- 
whelmed with both that the distinction 
becomes immaterial for him. However, 


10 “Against all reason, against the testimony 
of the senses one must learn to be steadfast in 
one’s faith in God” (Luther). On the con- 
trary, the faithful man must call upon reason 
(dutiful conduct of Job) against the testimony 
of the senses (suffering of Job). Luther's in 
tention is not to attack “all” reason, but the 
rationalism which attempts to replace practi- 
cal reason by theoretical reason. He is certain- 
ly convinced of the reasonableness of reason. 
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it is advisable even from a_ practical 
standpoint to appreciate this distinction 
because it reduces our burden. My cala- 
mities hurt doubly when I believe that 
they are not only amoral facts but also 
punishment (moral phenomenon). I 
therefore rid myself of an additional 
guilt complex when I do not interpret 
innocent pain as punishment. Job, too, 
would be greatly relieved if he were 
convinced that though he suffers, he is 
not being punished. He is, however, 
oppressed by his uncertainty about his 
moral state: “Make me to know my 
transgression and my sin” (13, 23). Job, 
in fact, is more concerned with his moral 
integrity than with his physical torment: 
“Thou, O God, knowest that I am not 
wicked” (10, 7). He would give a king- 
dom for God's confirmation of his as- 
sertion, a position which can only be 
reached by differentiating between amo- 
ral suffering and moral suffering. In- 
nocent pain means innocence. 

The burning question as to why so 
many innocent people are punished can 
thus: 


being 


Those who suffer 
guilty are not 


punished. “Death (suffering) in a good 


be answered 
without being 
cause is not punishment” (Spinoza). 
And while such theory cannot abolish 
suffering, it decreases it by clearing our 
conscience from a punishment complex. 

Job, suffering, meditates on life and 
death: “Thy hands have framed me 
Yet thou dost destroy me If I sin, 
then Thou markest me (sinning), and 
(yet) thou wilt not acquit me” (10, 
8 ff.) 

But God does not contradict Himself, 
as Job believes, by both creating and 


11 Job does not really request acquittal for 
sin but omission of creation of sin. He is not 
even concerned, whether he himself has sinned, 
but why God has created sin altogether. 
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destroying Job,’* by making man and, 
at the same, making him sin. Destruc- 
tion and sin are as indispensable as 
creation and virtue in an equilibrial 
system, i.e. a system which cannot func- 
tion without friction. Man’s life eter- 
nally runs in cycles—““He maketh sore 
and He bindeth up” (5, 18). Don Juan 
in Hell comforts himself: “I have too 
much consideration for you to repent, 
Don Gonzales. If I did, you would have 
no excuse for coming from Heaven to 
argue with me” (Shaw, Man and Super- 
man). There could be no Heaven with- 
out Hell, and no virtue without sin. 
Mephistopheles, too, characterizes him- 
self correctly: “A part of that power 
which always wants the evil, and always 
creates the good” (Goethe). He who 
strives for wickedness does not generate 
righteousness, but wickedness is, to our 
surprise, a part of the moral totality. 

Together Abel, Cain had to 
come into existence. Job himself knows 
this: ‘““Thou speakest as one of the foolish 
women speaketh. What! Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we 
not receive evil?” (2, 10). It is a foolish 
illusion that a moral system could be 


with 


sustained on virtue alone. 

A world without sin would make the 
moral order, invented to curb the sinner, 
superfluous, and a world without saints 
would make it unusable. “Grief is also 
a part of life’ (Goethe). Natural grief 
(suffering) is an essential part of natural 
life, and moral grief (punishment) is 


12 Actually, even Job's death would not de- 
stroy him who has propagated himself in his 
children who are part and parcel of his body 
and spirit. Partial destruction is a necessary 
condition of creation. The substance survives 
its transitory shapes. Only he who does not 
leave behind physical or spiritual works has 
lived a “lost” life. One can rely on Goethe: “No 


being decays to nothingness” (Vermaechtnis) . 
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an essential part of moral life. A world 
without disobedience of the law would 
also be a world without performance of 
duty, would be an amoral world where 
nature alone holds sway. The necessity 
of evil within the moral orbit stems 
from the requirements of an equilibrial 
system. 

Job, in his torment, is inclined to be 
a pessimist: ““There is hope for a tree, 


if it be cut down, that it will sprout 


again But man dieth and where 
(14, 7f) 
ing is dead” (Goethe) . Individual death 


is he?”’ “But in nature noth- 





is but a phase in the universal circula- 
tion of life. Man must be as hopeful 
as a tree, for in his descendants he is 
revived. But Job himself is aware of the 
ups and downs of existence: “The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord” (I, 
21). For He will give again. 

To sum up: God does not requite 
merit with punishment. Job is not guil- 
ty. Innocent people can suffer because 
of the dualistic structure of the universe 
(supernatural God and amoral Nature). 
This structure has its bright and dark 
sides. 
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Schulweis’ “Myth and Existentialism” 
is a brilliant analysis of the religious 
philosophy of Buber and Bultman in 
particular and of the existentialist trend 
in theology in general. In the style of a 
typical, old-time Talmid Hacham, he 
asks mena nafshach (You cannot have 
it both ways); if the myths and legends 
of traditional religion are so much poe- 
try, then they belong to liturgy, not 
philosophy; if the myths and legends 
are truths, they should be subject to the 
standards and tests of philosophical 
truth. This essay is a welcome reminder 
that there are still rationalists among us. 

However, a wholesome rationalism 
will not be stampeded to the conclusion 
that existentialism is nothing but am- 
biguity cast into cosmic dimensions. In 
the interpretation of a recurrent, Ccos- 
mic myth, the existentialists point to the 
penumbra in the human personality, in 
which reason and feeling commingle. 

It is poetry yes, but more than poetry, 
since it incorporates dramatic symbols 
that presumably appeal to all men at 
all times. The universality of the appeal 
indicates that it is not an arbitrary in- 
vention, but an objective phenomenon 
of the human spirit. What is humanly 
objective is humanly real, and what ts 
humanly real is real, without any qualli- 
fications, since for us no other reality is 
possible. 

Stated in this way, Schulweis’ “fallacy 
of figurativism” disappears, but the real- 
ly crucial question 1s uncovered. Is the 
myth, either of Judaism or of Christian- 
ity truly universal? We now have an ob- 
jective inquiry before us, an inquiry be- 
longing to the intuitive discipline of 
art and the scientific disciplines of psy- 
chology and cultural anthropology. Bu- 
ber, Tillich and Bultman rely very 


strongly on Jung’s doctrine of the “‘col- 
lective unconscious” as well as on a vast 
literature in German, extolling myth as 
the true reflection of the inner soul of 
a mation, a race, or humanity in gen- 
ral. 

Existentialism is essentially the pro- 
test ol psychology against philosophy, 
pointing out the human residue that 
somehow escapes the logical meshes of 
philosophy. As an intellectual protest 
against over-intellectuality, it is indub- 
itably right. When existentialist phi- 
losophers proceed to lay down their own 
universal postulates, they go beyond the 
evidence and open themselves up to the 
kind of criticism that Schulweis directs 
against them 


Il 


Herold S. Stern’s essay on ““The Ethics 
of the Clean and Unclean” contains a 
number of unfortunate assumptions, in 
an essentially laudable exposition. O! 
course, the dietary laws have grown out 
of customs and practices that ante-dated 
monotheism. In a naive culture, the un- 
clean and the tabooed verge on the dis- 
gusting—that which is incompatible with 
human dignity. But, Judaism was not a 
naive culture, unreflective and uncriti- 
cal. Judaism criticized and re-evaluated 
the culture of its neighbors. It took its 
raw material from its environment, but 
it reshaped and transmuted that mate- 
rial in the light of its faith in the One 
God. 

Here, then, we encounter the first 
error of Stern’s. He speaks constantly of 
“the ancient Semitic way of life,” of 
what the Semites mean by “unclean,” 
of how tor the “ancient Semite, the soul 
functions for the body.” He discovers a 
yearning for “material things” in the 
“Semite’s soul” and he calls upon us to 
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acquire “Semitic knowledge,” not only 
in our minds, but in our “guts.” And all 
this for the sake of understanding the 
meaning of “Kosher’ and “trefa!” 
Actually, Judaism is not at all “Semi- 
tism.” Jewish Monotheism protested 
more strongly against the ways of the 
neighboring nations than against pagan 
practices in general. In fact, in the earli- 
est documents of our faiths there is a 
recognition of the “beauty of Japhet,” 
along with a condemnation of the Semi- 
tic Canaanites, Edomites, Moabites, etc. 
rhe entire concept of “Semitism” is an 
invention of anti-Semites. Renan im- 
agined that monotheism was a reflection 
of the monotony of the desert, but the 
primitive Arabs were not monotheists. 
German scholarship then went to work 
with its famed pedantry unloading all 
that they considered inferior and ‘“ma- 
terial” on the Semitic soul. And our au- 
thor operates with reflections in English 
works of Germanic “higher criticism.” 
To understand the “reasons for the 
Commandments” within Judaism, it is 
necessary to study the Jewish sources, 
the writings of those who did not re- 
quire an “existentialist” effort, simply 
because they lived Judaism with every 
fibre of their soul. (What a multitude 
of sins the word “existentialism” cov- 
ers!) He would then have found it was 
precisely the glory of prophetic Judaism 
to recognize the essential difference be- 
tween the ethical and the ritualistic. He 
is also wrong in discounting as altogeth- 
er irrelevant the motive of separating 
the Israelites from the nations. See Lev- 
iticus 20:23,26 and Letter of Artsteas 
(139-142). 
Jacos B. Acus 


Dr. Agus’ comments on Herold S. 
Stern’s essay “The Ethics of the Clean 
and the Unclean’” move the writer to 
offer two observations. Stern’s insistence 
that only a more than surface under- 
standing of the “ancient Semitic way of 
life’ can afford us genuine insight into 
the meaning of the Dietary Laws is in- 
contestable, Dr. Agus’ umbrage at the 


use of the word Semitism notwith- 
standing. Obviously, the author meant 
the term to denote not ancient Semitic 
culture, in general, but specifically an- 
cient Hebrew culture. Whatever conno- 
tations Jew-haters may have assigned to 
the term Semitic cannot invalidate the 
fact that ancient Semitic culture was the 
soil out of which Biblical Judaism grew 
and against which it reacted. (Oddly 
enough, Dr. Agus launches his comment 
with an acknowledgement of this fact.) 
Surely, after the massive studies of Yech- 
ezkel Kaufman, there can be no denial of 
the truth that the Bible, in its major lines 
represents both an original Hebrew cre- 
ation and an implicit protest against 
Semitic paganism. Neither its original- 
ity nor protest precluded the Bible from 
freely borrowing and subsequently trans- 
forming in its own image many elements 
of ancient Semitic culture. The Dietary 
Laws offer a case in point. As among 
all primitive peoples, so among the Sem- 
ities, certain food taboos prevailed. In 
Judaism, these taboos, or a modification 
of them, became a vehicle for Israel's 
task to be “a Kingdom of priests and 
a holy people”. A concept of holiness 
which includes food prohibitions, as the 
Biblical concept does, is only under- 
standable in terms of certain implicit 
views on the relationship between body 
and soul held by our Biblical forebears. 
These views, the author sought to expli- 
cate and defend. 

The context of the verses from Leviti- 
cus, which Dr. Agus cites, does not sup- 
port his contention that the motive of 
separating the Israelites from the na- 
tions was a relevant factor in the To- 
rah’s promulgation of the Dietary Laws. 
The injunction “Ye shall not walk in 
the customs of the nations” is preceded 
by a long section detailing the “‘cus- 
toms” which Israel is to eschew—child- 
sacrifice, sodomy, adultery, etc. Biblical 
Judaisms knows nothing of Israelite sep- 
aratism as a value or end in itself. Al- 
ways, it is intended to serve the integrity 
of Israel’s character and task as “‘king- 
dom of priests and holy people”. 


THEODORE FRIEDMAN 
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I 


Rabbi J. B. Agus taxes his energies 
to demonstrate by all means the influ- 
ence of modern Protestant theology on 
my representation of the religious 
thought . Maimonides (Judaism, Spring 
1957, p. 148). Rabbi Agus imports Kir- 
kegaard and Pascal (he, too, a Protes- 
tant?!) into our discussion. But even 
Rabbi Agus must admit that the anti- 
thesis of “the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob” and “the God of Aristotle” 
was first formulated by R. Yehuda Hal- 
evi some 500 years before Pascal, Let me 
assure Rabbi Agus that this formula- 
tion from the Kuzari was known by me 
since my childhood, many years before 
1 heard of Pascal. Moreover, the famous 
quotation from the amulet of Pascal 
could not have served my purpose at 
all because it is immediately followed 
in the original by the exclamation “Je- 
sus!’’, thus utterly vitiating any Jewish 
meaning which could be imputed to it. 
Pascal cannot be adduced as an argu- 
ment in discussing problems of Juda- 
ism; he illustrates the lack of a com- 
mon language between Judaism and 
Christianity. When a Christian thinker, 
such as Pascal, operates with Jewish Bib- 
lical figures and with such a Judaistic 
notion as “the God of the Patriarchs”, 
the Christian conception in these matters 
has the same relevance to Judaism as the 
Shakesperean Hamlet has to Danish lit- 
erature and civilization. 

As to Abraham, he occupies a central 
position in the thought of Maimonides 
as the one and only person whom God 
called “one who loves Him” (Shekrao 
hakadosh baruch hu ohavo). (This quo- 
tation was grievously mistranslated in 
Judaism as “one whom God called be- 
loved”). It does not matter, nor does it 
add to my argument or detract from it, 
that some 700 years after Maimonides a 
Christian thinker was attracted by the 
same Biblical figure. Who, therefore, 
“imports Pascal and Kirkegaard’ into 
our discussion—I or Rabbi Agus? 


It is very odd that Rabbi Agus should 
deem it necessary to defend the Jewish 
aspect of Maimonides’ thought against 
my thesis of the intrinsically non-theo- 
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logical and non-philosophical nature of 
the faith of Maimonides, based as this 
faith was on the deepest Jewish religious 
concept—that of the Halakhah (the or- 
ganised system of Torah and Mitzvot) 
as a system of integral worship and serv- 
ice of God. 


iI 
Both J. L. Halevi and J]. 


try desperately to reduce Maimonides’ 
mighty theocentric approach to religion 
-the true faith of Abraham, of the 
Prophets and of our sages—to the miser- 
able modern anthropoc entric one, where 
religion is “good for you” because it en- 
dows man with some excellence, either 
moral or intellectual—truly, religion as 
a public utility. Most characteristic ally, 
Dr. Halevi overlooks the unfortunate 
rendering in Judaism of the quotation 
concerning Abraham as “the beloved of 
God” instead of “the one who loves 
God”. He also uses the first expression, 
thus totally distorting the intent of Mi- 
monides. Maimonides did not bothe 
about God's love for man. This phrase 
was meaningless for him, since God has 
no human likeness and, indeed, no like- 
ness of any kind. Therefore, neither 
love nor non-love can be attributed to 
Him; what interests Maimonides was 
that man should fear and love God. 

The sole expression of this fear and 
love is the fulfillment of the Mitzvot. 
The gigantic apparatus of theological- 
philosophical reasoning which Maimoni- 
des uses has but one aim: to help dis- 
card all human notions and assertions 
concerning God and His ways with man 
and to reduce the God-man relation to 
the fear and love of God by man. This 
position is identical with the stand of 
Abraham at the Akedah and with the 
conclusion of the Book of Job. The es- 
sence of Maimonides’ faith—the same 
faith which is manifest in the religion 
of Torah and Mitzvot, in the Halakhah 
-is the conviction that God is not an 
instrument for promoting human ends, 
not even the loftiest ones, but that man 
is the servant of God. 

Rabbi Schultz is tragically mistaken 
when he attributes to Maimonides a the- 


Schultz 
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ory of prophecy according to which 
prophecy is “granted by God to the in 
dividual who has reached moral and in- 
tellectual perfection”. The “emanation” 
(Shefa) which he quotes is—as always 
in the Gutde—not an ad hoc interven- 
tion of God in the affairs of man but 
the permanent, divinely ordained way 


of nature (minhago shel olam). Accord- 


ing to Maimonides, the possibility of 
prophecy is inherent in human nature 
and is realised by human endeavours 
only; it is not the reward of human per- 
fection but the human perfection per 
se; it consists in the true knowledge ol 
God, i.e. in discarding all human no- 
tions about Him. Maimonides empha.- 
tically denies the identity of prophecy 
with moral perfection, morals being not 
ends but means—means for liberating in- 
tellectual faculties which are enslaved 
and suppressed by passions, instincts and 


~! 


, 
wt 


inclinations. Prophecy is not a descent 
of the Divine to man—as incarnation is 
in Christianity but an ascent of man 
to God: man reaching for God in the 
realm of thought. In this same sense, 
living according to Halakhah is reach- 
ine for God in the realm of practice. 
Many of Maimonides’ expressions and 
assertions are commonly misunderstood 
because of a failure to reckon with the 
fundamental fact that his reasoning 
operates simultaneously on two levels: 
a superficial one which serves method- 
ological and heuristic purposes, and a 
deeper one which embodies true knowl- 
edge. I made a modest attempt to clari- 
fy the issue of the two levels in my sec- 
ond article on Maimonides in Beterem 
(November 1955). 
YESHAYAHI 
Hebrew Unrversity, 
Jerusalem, Israel 
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Editors, Judaism: 


In the Marginal Notes of Judaism, 
(Fall 1957) Rabbi Jacob L. Halevi re 
ports Rabbi Ely E. Pilchick’s “personal 
conviction that the Akedah is a reflec- 
tion upon the reasonableness of Juda- 
ism”, and that, therefore, Rabbi Pilchik 
“has made the proposal to oust it as a 
Rosh Hashanah Torah reading and sub- 
stitute for it the first chapter of Gen- 
esis.” I cannot understand how a rabbi 
can make such a suggestion, knowing 
that Jewish thinkers and saints have 
glorified the Akedah during more than 
two millenia, as can be readily seen from 
numerous Midrashim and our liturgy. 

lo me, the Akedah is a simple, grand 
theme, with a message of eternal signi- 
ficance, which must be read in the lan- 
guage of our times. The timeless mes- 
sage is: One must be ready to give his 
all, not only his own life but also that 
of the child he loves, for what he be- 
lieves to be true. He must do this for 
his own salvation (highest spiritual real. 
ization) and for the triumph of truth. 

[This kind of faith embodied in the 
Akedah epic was not only stressed in 
Judaic literature and liturgy, but was 
also lived by thousands of Jewish saints 
and by whole Jewish communities, who 
gave their lives, and the lives of their 
families, Al Kiddush Hashem. Because 
of their readiness to sanctify God's name, 
the Jewish people as well as the Jewish 
way of life remained vital and creative. 
(Every mitzvah for which the Jews gave 
their lives is firmly entrenched in thei 
hearts, and every mitzvah for which they 


did not give their lives still has no hold 
on them, declares the Mekhilta in Kt- 
Tissa). In our times we have seen the 
miraculous re-establishment of the Jew 
ish commonwealth, because men with 
Akedah-like faith gave themselves, thei 
mates and their children for what they 
believed true. The men and women, olf- 
ten obscure individuals, who triumphed 
over totalitarians and demagogues, were 
persons with Akedah-type faith. Only 
such persons will be able to revitalize 
Judaism, and build a world of peace, 
freedom and righteousness. 

We believe that this world is all-im- 
portant, and that the life of the individ- 
ual is sacred and must not be offered 
up to any modern Moloch in the form 
ol class, state or abstraction. Yet, there 
is a divine purpose in the universe 
which transcends the individual life 
Each of us is both an end and a means 
in God's creative process. Every human 
being is a most important part of crea- 
tion, but creation is greater than any 
of us. This belief, implied in the Ake- 
dah, gives meaning to the idealist’s mar- 
tyrdom as well as to the suffering en- 
dured by the innocent in time of war 
and revolution. (The writer has dealt 
with this theme at greater length in his 
Mount Moriah View. The interested 
reader is referred especially to the nar- 
rative adaptation of the Akedah, re- 
printed in the book from The Jewish 
Spectator, under the title, The Timeless 
Akedah.) 


NATHAN A. BARACK 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud: 
The Last Phase, 1919-1939. By Ernest 
Jones. Basic Books, New York, N.Y., 
1957, pp., xvili, 537. 


Few biographies are likely to survive 
as long as Jones’ three- volume Freud. 
Yet Jones is by no means a born writer 
The first volume was burdened by an 
excess of footnotes that could have been 
moved into the text, and there even 
were footnotes for the footnotes. The 
second volume was awkwardly arranged: 
the author had to go over the same 
ground in several chapters, and the part 
on Freud's works sometimes approxi- 
mated a catalogue. All along, the style 
improved. The third volume one does 
not want to lay down till one has fin- 
ished the whole of it. The account of 
Freud's later years is immensely moving, 
and there is little in world literature 
that touches the heart like the passage 
that ends: “He died just before midnight 
the next day, September 23, 1939."" One 
wishes the author might have stopped 
Part One at that point: the following 
sentences are, of necessity, anti-climac- 
tic. But though one may be irritated 
here and there—who else could have 
produced a comparable study of The 
Life and Work of Sigmund Freud? 

The complete lack of slickness, the 
approach that has nothing in common 
with journalism or Hollywood, and the 
devotion which Jones shares with Freud, 
cannot be praised too highly. Jones was 
close to Freud for over 30 years before 
he saved Freud's life by getting him out 
of Austria in 1938. He was a friend and 
a leading collaborator; he is the most 
distinguished British exponent of psy- 
choanalysis; and he was able to draw 
not only on his memories and on a thor- 
ough knowledge of all of Freud’s works 
and of the whole vast literature but also 


on the cooperation of Freud’s family 
and on a large amount of hitherto un- 
published papers and letters. The im- 
portance of these three volumes is a 
function of their subject; but the sub- 
ject was far from easy to write about, 
and Jones has fulfilled his difficult as- 
signment with rare distinction. 

The primary excellence of this work, 
and especially of Volume 3, is that Freud 
emerges as the very great man that, no 
doubt, he was. Since Freud’s “work” has 
been available for some time and must 
be discussed on the basis of the original 
texts, which is not feasible in a short 
essay, and it would be perverse to con- 
centrate on points at which Jones’ eval- 
uations are questionable, it seems natu- 
ral to concentrate on the “‘life’’—or, rath- 
er, on the man. 

Instead of piling on adjectives and 
leaving skeptics in doubt about their 
justification, Jones shows us Freud's 
courage and his humor, his tenacity and 
tolerance, his attitude toward others and 
his response to his old age, to his suffer- 
ing, to the prospect of death and to 
fame, and to his work. We live through 
his troubled relationships with Otto 
Rank and Sandor Ferenczi, the jealous- 
ies between his disciples, the often petty 
difhculties, personal and financial, and 
we are exasperated till we realize that 
Freud’s humanity and stature can be 
fully understood only within this set- 
ting. Moreover, sixteen years, punctu- 
ated by thirty-three operations and al- 
most constant pain, stretch from his first 
operation for cancer to his death. 

Soon after the first operation, one of 
his grandsons died, aged four and a haif. 
“It was the only occasion in his life 
when Freud was known to shed tears... 
Heinerle had stood to him for all chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Since his death 
he had not been able to enjoy life; he 
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added: ‘It is the secret of my indiffer- 
ence—people call it courage—toward the 
danger to my own life.’”’ (92) 

Freud did not only depreciate his own 
courage. He did not consider himself a 
great man. “I am sure in a few decades 
my name will be wiped away and our 
results will last.” (21) He disparaged 
“the hubbub on all sides of a popularity 
that I find repellent” and was sorry to 
find himself “involved in undertakings 
that take away time and energy from 
tranquil scientific work.” (83) “Fame,” 
he said, “comes to us only after we are 
dead, and frankly what comes afterwards 
does not concern me. I have no aspira- 
tions to posthumous glory. My modesty 
is no virtue.” And when he was “asked 
whether it meant nothing to him that 
his name should live, he replied: “Noth- 
ing whatsoever, even if it should live, 
which is by no means certain.... I am 
far more interested in this blossom than 
in anything that may happen to me aft- 
er I am dead.... I am not a pessimist. 
[I permit no philosophic reflection to 
spoil my enjoyment of the simple things 
of life.” (126) 

Asked for his advice on a specific is- 
sue, he gave expression to the same at- 
titude: “an inner voice tells me that the 
world will go on very much the same 
whether the Americans get a good or a 
bad source for my writings.” (144) Dis- 
illusionment, modesty, and humor were 
cf his essence. But he did care about 
the survival of psychoanalysis—after his 
death, too. It was not only to deflect at- 
tention from himself that he wrote: “I 
ask nothing more from the world than 
that it should leave me in peace and 
devote its interest to psychoanalysis in- 
stead.” (179) Thus, he could say in 
1937: “The Jews have suffered for their 
convictions for centuries. Now the time 
has come for our Christian colleagues 
to suffer in turn for theirs. I attach no 
importance to my name being men- 
tioned in Germany so long as my work 
is presented correctly there.” (187) 

One might be tempted to call Freud 
a stoic. His many references to “fate” 
and his fusion of resignation and cour- 
age point in that direction. So does his 
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refusal to submit in any way to his al- 
most intolerable suffering. He would not 
bow, not even a little. “I prefer to think 
in torment than not to be able to think 
clearly.” Only during the last weeks “he 
consented to take an occasional dose of 
aspirin, the only drug he accepted be- 
fore the very end.” (245) 

This Roman stoicism which might 
bring to mind the early Brutus or Muti- 
us Scaevola is tempe red by Freud’s hu- 
mor, his humility, and his humanity. A 
single illustration may suffice. He and 
his family had been bullied in a great 
many ways by the Gestapo; but in or- 
der to receive his exit visa he had to 
sign a statement that he had been treat- 
ed “by the Gestapo with all the respect 
and consideration due to my scientific 
reputation, that I could live and work 
in full freedom that I found full 
support from all concerned in this re- 
spect, and that I have not the slightest 
reason for any complaint.” Before sign- 
ing, Freud asked whether he could add 
one sentence: “I can heartily recommend 
the Gestapo to anyone.” (226) 

To Freud himself, any attempt to 
classify him as a great man without ac- 
cepting his doctrines was almost incom- 
prehensible—except possibly as a subtle 
form of resistance to psychoanalysis. To 
a writer who, in a book on great Jews, 
mentioned Freud’s name “together with 
the greatest names of our people (which 
far transcends my ambition)” he wrote: 
“My impression is that if your objections 
to the conception of lapses are justified, 
I have very little claim to be named 
beside Bergson and Einstein among the 
intellectual sovereigns.” (450) 

It is one of the great virtues of Jones’ 
work that it makes so abundantly clear 
how Freud’s human greatness does not 
stand or fall with the correctness of his 
theories. The nearest parallel is surely 
Spinoza who is widely admired as one 
of the noblest men of all time even by 
those who do not accept all of his doc- 
trines. Socrates furnishes another exam- 
ple. And though Freud never saw him- 
self in this perspective, he belongs with 
these immortals. 

His relation to Nietzsche is of special 
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interest. In his published works, Freud 
occasionally expressed admiration for 
Nietzsche “whose premonitions and in- 
sights often agree in the most amazing 
manner with the laborious results of psy- 
choanalysis.” But he seemed put off by 
Nietzsche's lack of humility and human- 
ity. Then Jones informs us that some 
of Freud’s remarks on Nietzsche still 
await publication and tells us_ that 
Freud “several times said of Nietzsche 
that he had a more penetrating knowl- 
edge of himself that any other man who 
ever lived or was ever likely to live.” 
(II, 344). 

Now Jones prints a letter to Arnold 

Zweig in which Freud says of Nietzsche: 

“In my youth he signified a nobility 
which I could not attain. A friend of 
mine, Dr. Paneth, had got to know him 
in the Engadine [Jones adds in a foot- 
note: “Probably in 1885.”"] and he used 
to write me a lot about him.” (460). 
Actually, Paneth met Nietzsche in Nice 
where he saw a great deal of him from 
December 26, 1883, until March 26, 
1884, and the letters he wrote to his fu- 
ture wife during that time have been 
published in the Nietzsche biography 
written by the philosopher's sister. Pre- 
sumably, what he wrote Freud was very 
similar. 

In German, the passages on Nietzsche 
come to 13 pages. A few quotations will 
show what impressed Freud. “There is 
not a trace of false pathos or the proph- 
et’s pose in him, as I had rather feared 
after his last work. Instead his manner 
is completely inoffensive and natural . 
Then he told me, but without the least 
affectation or conceit, that he always felt 
himself to have a task and that now, as 
far as his eyes would permit it, he 
wanted to get out of himself and work 
up whatever might be in him.” “He told 
me that through his physical pains he 
had got rid of his pessimism—from defi- 
ance, in order not to let himself be tyr- 
annized by pain...” “There are many 
contradictions in Nietzsche, but he is a 
thoroughly honest human being, full of 
the most powerful strength of will and 
striving.” “He is completely convinced 
of his mission and of his decisive im- 


portance. In this faith he is strong and 
superior to all misfortune, physical suf- 
fering, and poverty. Such a contempt 
for all external instruments of success, 
such freedom from all that smacks of 
cliques or advertising, is impressive.” 

There are human qualities which are 
far rarer than scientific discoveries. And 
anyone who looks at photographs of 
Freud's face, beginning with the dash- 
ing, handsome young man, and ending 
with the magnificent portraits of the old 
man—or who reads through Jones’ biog- 
raphy—can hardly fail to see that Freud 
did not only revolutionize man’s think- 
ing about man, but that he also made 
of himself an abiding image of human- 
ity. 

This is not the place to discuss Freud's 
doctrines to which Jones devotes the 
second part of his book—200 pages. He 
combines exposition and critical—some- 
times very critical—evaluation; and one 
might criticize some of his criticisms as 
well as some of the ideas he doesn’t 
criticize. Instead, it may suffice to state 
summarily that his discussion is always 
informative and stimulating—and to of- 
fer a very few remarks on the three late 
works in which Freud deals with reli- 
gion. 

Regarding The Future of an Illusion, 
it is interesting to note that Freud told 
a close friend that the book “had very 
little value.” And “To Ferenczi he was 
sull more outspoken in his derogation 
of the book: ‘Now it already seems to 
me childish; fundamentally I think oth- 
erwise; I regard it as weak analytically 
and inadequate as a self-confession.’ ” 
(138) The book is interesting and mer- 
its detailed criticism though it is plain- 
ly not one of Freud’s best books; on the 
contrary. And it is good to know that 
he himself realized this. 

Indeed, from Jones’ work it appears 
that Freud was quite aware that the end 
of World War I marked a break in his 
work, and that his later efforts were not 
on a par with the /nterpretation of 
Dreams and the Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life. Jones does not only de- 
stroy the popular myth that Freud was 
a despotic prophet, bent on excommuni- 
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cating all who disagreed with him—the 
book is full of evidence that ought to 
lay such legends to rest—he also shows 
that Freud was sharply self-critical. 

About Civilization and Its Diuscon- 
tents, Freud wrote to Lou Andreas-Salo- 
mé: “it strikes me, without doubt right- 
ly so, as very superfluous in contradis- 
tinction from earlier works, in which 
there was always a creative impulse. But 
what else should I do? I can’t spend the 
whole day in smoking and playing cards, 
[ can no longer walk far, and the most 
of what there is to read does not inter- 
est me any more. So I wrote, and the 
time passed that way quite pleasantly.” 
(448) 

We should not take this self-dispar- 
agement entirely at face value, but it il- 
luminates one of the stranger notions 
in the book: that science, religion, and 
art are all palliatives that help us to 
bear an otherwise insufferable existence; 
that religion helps by way of self-decep- 
tion, art by providing substitute gratifi- 
cations, and science by being a diver- 
sion.! 

Freud also anticipated some of the 
sharpest criticisms one might make of 
his last book, Moses and Monothetsm. 
Indeed, he himself thought of it for a 
long time as “an historical novel.”” (193) 
There is no need for a catalogue of his 
own adverse judgments of this work. 
But Jones’ treatment of this book is cur- 
ious. He devotes a whole long chapter 
to a highly critical discussion of Freud’s 
views on “Occultism,” and he also makes 
fun of Freud’s notion that Shakespeare's 
plays were not written by Shakespeare. 
Of Freud’s notion that the author was 
the Earl of Oxford, Jones says ironical- 
ly: “So after all Shakespeare, if not a 
Frenchman, was at least of Norman de- 
scent.” Yet Jones goes out of his way 
to defend Freud's thesis that Moses was 
an Egyptian; and his defense is marred 


1] have attempted a detailed criticism of 
these ideas in my article on Freud in the En 
cyclopedia of Morals, edited by V. Ferm, and 
above all in my Critique of Religion and Phi 
losophy, which Harper and Brothers expect to 
publish this Spring. 
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by even greater howlers than we find in 
Freud’s book. 

Here is a sample of Jones’ strategy: 
“There is a legend that he became an 
Egyptian priest. Other accounts even re- 
fer to Moses as the heir to the Egyptian 
throne, and there is the story of his 


being an Egyptian general who con- 


quered Ethiopia. The Jewish descent of 
Moses, according to Max Weber, the 
great Biblical scholar, is ‘a late and ar- 
tificial construct.’ So, whatever may have 
been his inheritance, he was to all in- 
tents and purposes a highly placed Egyp- 
tians who later cast his lot with a body 
of Jews, led and inspired them.” (371) 
One wonders how so finely critical a 
mind can suppose that the fantastic 
apologetics of Josephus and Eusebius, 
who lived more than one thousand and 
three hundred years after the time of 
Moses, provide relevant evidence when 
he can see that the works of Baconian 
and Oxfordian scholars do not prove 
their theories; or how he can _per- 
suade himself that Max Weber was a 
great Biblical scholar. And Jone’s state- 
ment, in no way characteristic of the 
rest of the book, that Ernst Sellin’s an- 
nouncement that “he had found some 
evidence pointing to the murder of 
Moses was immediately rejected by 
all Jewish scholars” (373) is rather like 
saying that the Baconian hypothesis was 
immediately rejected by the people of 
Stratford. Jones insinuates, contrary to 
fact, that Gentile scholars have accepted 
a notion which, in fact, has been almost 
universally repudiated. 

Jones is an expert on almost every as- 
pect of Freud’s life and work, but not 
on Judaism. A statement he makes about 
Freud’s father raises doubts whether he 
knows what the Torah is: “Jacob Freud 
was, it is true, fond of reading the To- 
rah, a book of Jewish philosophy rather 
than of religion; it was no doubt an 
indication of his interest in trying to 
unravel the knotty problems of life.” 
(350) And Jones thinks that the say- 
ing, “if a Jew says he enjoys fox hunt- 
ing he is lying,” illustrates the Jews’ 
“ancestral traditions in feeling aloof 
from the animal world” (306) —as if the 
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point of the remark were not plainly 
that the Jew identifies himself with the 
hunted creature. But such slips are rare 
indeed and worth mentioning only be- 
cause the book will surely go through 
a second edition, providing opportuni- 
ties for correcting such small flaws. 

What all parts of the book have in 
common, emphatically including the fas- 
cinating Appendix with “Extracts from 
Correspondence,” is that Freud is pre- 
sented to us as never before. His own 
mastery of prose is there, too, no less 
than a good many samples of remarks 
he made in conversation. 

Two final quotations may give some 
idea of his disillusionment: “In the 
depths of my being I remain convinced 
that my dear fellow-creatures are—with 
individual exceptions—good for nothing 
[Gesindel}.” (449) The beginning of a 
letter to Schnitzler is no less Shakes- 
pearean: “Now you too have reached 
the age of sixty, while I, six years older, 
am approaching the end of life and may 
soon expect to see the close of the fifth 
act of this pretty incomprehensible and 
not always amusing comedy.” (443) 

Freud did not want anyone to write 
his biography and was convinced that 
biographies must necessarily be men- 
dacious and hypocritical. When Jones 
undertook his task nevertheless, he 
was partly impelled by the luxuriant 
growth of untruths about Freud which 
called for a detailed and closely docu- 
mented correction of the record. But 
Jones has accomplished far more than 
this. He has set a new standard for biog- 
raphers. 

WALTER KAUFMANN 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N.]. 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period by Erwin R. Goodenough, 
Pantheon Books, N. Y. (Bollingen 
Series, Vol. No. 4, 1954, Vols. No. 5 and 
6: 1956, 235 pp., 205 pp., 261 pp. and 
plates) . 


The first three volumes of this work, 
dealing with the archeological materials 
—synagogues, lamps, coins, inscriptions 
and amulets—from Palestine and the 


countries of the Jewish Diaspora, were 
discussed by Cecil Roth in the Spring 
1954 issue of Judaism (Vol. 3, No. 2). 
The underlying thesis of the Good- 
enough study is excellently summarized 
in the following statement beginning 
the discussion: 


The immediate purpose of the study 
in the author's words, is to “trv to 
discover the religious attitudes of the 
Jews in the Greco-Roman _ world’— 
not the theoretical attitudes of the 
Hebraically-learned minority who 
compiled the Talmuds and the allied 
literature, but those of the masses of 
the scattered people who built the 
synagogues and are commemorated in 
the Catacombs and manufactured the 
amulets and whose archaeological and 
artistic relics are distributed from the 
Euphrates to the Atlantic. For Good- 
enough is convinced that this popular 
religion was not the religion of the 
Rabbis, and was, in many cases indeed, 
in sharp contradistinction thereto, It 
was a sort of mystery religion, em- 
bodying a host of pagan symbols and 
conceptions, which dominated Juda- 
ism in the Roman Empire outside 
the walls of the Rabbinical schools, 
by which it was but little affected. 
And it was because of the existence of 
this wide-spread mystery-Judaism that 
Christianity was able to develop and 
to triumph, along the same lines, with- 
in such a short period of its estab- 
lishment. 


Nor does the present review of Vol- 
umes 4 to 6 deal with the entire work, 
which will encompass about ten vol- 
umes. No final criticism of the author's 
argument is therefore possible until the 
completed work becomes available. 
However, Volume 4 contains the meth- 
odologically most significant part, as 
Goodenough himself emphasizes. Fol- 
lowing an introductory remark on the 
attitude of contemporary research and 
the rabbinical sources to the problem 
he has raised, the author justifies his 
own approach, the psychological study 
of the symbols. “A symbol is an image 
or design with a significance, to the 
one who uses it, quite beyond its mani- 
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fest content.” (Vol. 4, p. 28) And it 
seems that the basic symbols, those of 
life, light, fertility, and the like, “mig- 
rate’’—1.e., they are adopted by succeed- 
ing religions and continue functioning 
in the new religion despite any possible 
outward transformations. (“Borrowed 
symbols may be given new interpreta: 
a but will keep their old values.” 
Vol. p. 128.) 

Thi, psychological method is applied 
by Goodenough in Volume 4, Part II, 
to such Jewish symbols as the Menorah, 
the Holy Ark, the /ulav and ethrog, the 
shofar and the incense pan. The Meno- 
rah, derived from the ancient Baby- 
lonian tree of life, is to him the symbol 
of light, i.e. of life, and this meaning 
extends to the Sabbath candles which 
the house-wife lights on Friday night. 
According to Goodenough’s cautiously 
offered Freudian interpretation, the 
three-fold portals of pagan-Christian edi- 
fices symbolize the return to the womb, 
hence a new birth and a new life. And 
this symbolism has passed over, he states, 
into Jewish facade representations of the 
Holy Ark. 

In the two succeeding volumes, Good- 
enough subjects the pagan symbols we 
find in ancient Jewish relics, fish, bread, 
and wine, especially the latter—to his 
psychological interpretation. Fish, bread 
and wine are said to have been charged 
with profound symbolic content, sig- 
nifying immortality and fertility in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. Bread, and 
most of all, wine as plant, fruit, and 
drink, retained this meaning particular- 
ly in the ritual and imagery (the vine, 
the grape, the ceremonial cup, the am- 
phora) of the Greek  religion—sub- 
sequently the Hellenistic-Roman religion 
—surrounding the Jews; these symbols 
then penetrated the Jewish religion, 
especially Jewish mysticism, and finally, 
Christianity. To put it briefly, though 
somewhat flatly: the cup of wine which 
is inseparable from Jewish ritual begin- 
ning with circumcision, through the 
marriage ceremonial, to the celebration 
of every Sabbath and festival is, accord- 
ing to Goodenough’s thesis, the Jewish 
version of the ancient, pagan, Dionysian 
symbol for the life-giving flood: the 


seed of the god, the milk of the mother- 
goddess, the life-giving waters of rain 
and irrigation; all such fertility worship 
is here embodied in the wine, making 
the tie between wine and phallus in 
many pagan cults thoroughly explicable. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible in the 
space of this review to cite more details 
from the overwhelming plenty of these 
three volumes, in which the author 
masterfully and expertly deals with his- 
torical, archeological, and psychological 
problems, in many cases truly breaking 
new ground, Any comment covering only 
three volumes from the midsection— 
less than a third of the entire work—can 
offer no more than a contribution to 
the discussion. In this case, the critic 
must restrict himself to a viewpoint 
which is based on his own special prov- 
ince, the history of art and of culture. 
Since this has been somewhat scanted 
in Goodenough’s work up to now, the 
way is perhaps open for a positive con- 
tribution here. 

Goodenough often refers critically to 
the opinion of other investigators, such 
as Avi-Yonah, who wrongly, in his view, 
consider the pagan symbols on Jewish 
archeological relics to have a _ purely 
“decorative” function. He_ evidently 
does not do full justice to the artistic 
process, and pays no attention to “la vie 
des formes’ as the French art historian 
Focillon phrases it. (“Just as sand on a 
vibrating plate is set in motion by the 
sounds of the bow drawn across a violin, 
forming various figures in symmetrical 
relation to one another, so does a hid- 
den principle, stronger and more relent- 
less than any inventive fancy, call the 
forms to one another!’’!). There is in art 
after all, such a thing as the borrowing 
of formal motifs purely as forms. The 
symbolic content may be included, but 
it need not be, by any means. To give 
but one example: the rosette, frequently 
seen on Jewish relics, particularly on 
ossuaries, is often cited by Goodenough 
as “‘a symbol of the sun or of light, the 
divine light” (Vol. I, pp. 161, 176). The 
rosette has indeed been a most prolif 

lla Vie des Formes, German edition, Berne 
1954, p. 20). 
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symbol in art, notably so in medieval 
times. We might here compare two kinds 
of great art work from different medieval 
epochs and cultures, both depending 
on the persistence and the artistic em- 
ployment of the ancient rosette-motif: 
the Mshatta wall of the Arab Calif 
Walid II (at present in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, for the most part), and the “rose 
window” of the gothic cathedral, such 
as Chartres or Amiens, with its brilliant 
glass panes. Rosettes framed in a tangle 
of arabesques in the Mshatta wall coun- 
terbalance the zig-zag lines of the cor- 
ner ornamentation; one’s aesthetic sen- 
sibilities are charmed by the dissolution 
of stone into the pattern of a tapestry. 
But only the archeologist and the student 
of religion will recognize the sun sym- 
bol of the rose window in the remains 
of this East-Jordanian castle—so close 
to Petra, Baalbek, and Palmyra! For 
the average onlooker, the symbolic mean- 
ing is quite forgotten in the overall 
decorative effect. It is quite otherwise 
with the rose window of the cathedrals. 
These grandiose wheels were, most of 
them, originally framed in gold or gold- 
en yellow, or sometimes in red, as in 
Strasbourg,” so that a child could see 
what it stood for, as can anyone who 
has ever gazed through the dazzling 
glass panes of such wheel. Here, too, 
Goodenough’s thesis is fully borne out, 
in that the symbolism has been trans- 
mitted to the Christian religion from 
an earlier one. The sun is now Christ: 
“Advero juxta spiritualem intelligent- 
iam sol Christus est’’ was said by some- 
one as early as Isidore of Seville, and 
a hymn of’ St. Bernard contemporary 
with the medieval cathedral has: “Gene- 
vans prolem, aequitatis solem, lucis auc- 
torem,’’3 

And so our comparison of the Mshatta 
wall with the rose windows of gothic 
cathedrals illustrates how, in the one 
case, the rosette or sun motif has faded 
to a mere ornament (despite its prox- 
imity to the most distinguished struc- 
tures of the same sun cult!), while in 

2See Sedimayr, The Rise of the Cathedral, 
Zurich, 1950, pp. 144 ff. 

8 Ibid. p. 144. 


another time and environment its sym- 
bolic meaning is revived with consum- 
mate artistic power. There is no rule, 
then, but a hidden principle calling, in 
Focillon’s words, one form to another. 
But if this is so, then each individual 
occurrence must be carefully and separ- 
ately examined. The image of the vine 
and the cup upon Jewish relics need not 
necessarily have any symbolic signific- 
ance, it can be a borrowed form, an 
ornamental filler, even though the wine 
cup does play a considerable role in 
Jewish ritual observance, possibly under 
the influence of alien cults. It is possible, 
too, particularly when a certain inten- 
sity of artistic expression is lacking, that 
we are dealing with a mere imitation 
of a pagan or Christian original, regard- 
less of the fact—this must be stressed 
once more—that there may be literary 
testimony of influence exerted by an 
alien cult. 

The art of the synagogue continued 
to draw upon the wealth of readily ac- 
cessible forms. There have been gothic 
synagogues without any concomitant 
adoption of the transcendental idea of 
gothic. In the synagogue of Samuel 
Aboulafia in Toledo (today the Church 
El Transito), built in 1360, the arabic 
ornamentation of stylizéd script and 
vines is found side by side with the 
naturalistic representation of grape 
leaves, derived from the gothic church 
architecture of France and brought to 
Toledo with the advancing Christian 
culture of northern Spain; a mixture of 
forms understandable only on_histori- 
cal, certainly not on symbolical grounds. 
We moderns, with our experience ol 
syncretism in the arts, seeing an abund- 
ance of forms derived from opposite 
ends of the world fused in the crucible 
of contemporary art* might surely have 
a greater understanding for the formal 
syncretism of the Hellenistic period. 

In this light, the cemetery gate in 
New Haven (Vol. 4, Fig. 64), which 
Goodenough passes every day, is not, 
as he assumes, proof that a symbolism 

4 Cf. the ceramics of Picasso, or Malraux 


aesthetic theory of the “Musee Imaginaire” 


in Les Voix du Silence, Paris, 1951. 
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of life after death is here in operation. 
It is rather, apparently, a free imitation 
of Egyptian tomb architecture, and the 
expression of a global syncretism of 
forms. For an era lacking in character- 
istic expressive forms of its own will 
always and everywhere borrow suitable 
antiquarian forms from the past. 

Goodenough’s assumption that the 
Jewish artifacts of Greco-Roman times 
are regularly charged with symbolic 
meanings is contradicted, after all, by 
the circumstances of their production. 
Most of the Jewish relics preserved are 
rather inferior in quality, patently fac- 
tory-made imitations. In fact, the art 
activity of the Roman Empire generally 
had declined through hack work to 
factory work. Witness to the existence 
of an industrialized art production in 
late classic times is Diocletian's famous 
maximum wage law of 301 A.D., in 
which the highest wage of a mosaic work- 
er is set at only 20% more than that _ 
a mason, carpenter or baker; that of ; 
painter of pictures only at three times 
as much. Workers in marble, bronze, 
stucco and clay are also covered by this 
law, such artisans evidently being re- 
garded as qualified members of the 
building trades. We learn from the ac- 
count of the martyred Claudius’ death 
that Diocletian was able to order from 
his Pannonian quarries, on the spot and 
without advance notice, as staple pro- 
ducts in stock, not only columns and 
basins sculptured with fruit, acanthus- 
leaves and figures, but also victories and 
cupids, lions, eagles, deer, and images 
of many other kinds of beasts.® Is there 
any point in delving for symbolic mean- 
ings in any given instance of such a 
mass-produced, mass-<listributed  arti- 
fact? 

In Volume 3 (Plate 911), Goodenough 
includes a reproduction of a mosaic 
floor in a “Church near Gaza,” noting 
in his description (Vol. 2, p. 98) such 
elements as the creeping vine surround- 
ing the birds and beasts arranged in a 
series of medallions, the peacocks op- 
posite the central cup at the bottom, 

5Cp. Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, 
German Phaidon edition, p. 790, 827, 835/6. 


the baskets and other symbols (in the 
baskets above the cup) Now it so hap- 
pens that recently in Israel there came 
to light the mosaic flooring of a syna- 
gogue near Nirim in the Negev, showing 
the same beasts in similarly ordered 
medallions, particularly the peacocks of 
a certain size, as well as the vines which 
fill the framework. But whereas the 
synagogue floor has images of the Meno- 
rah, of ethrog, lulav, and shofar, in a 
prominent position, the badly damaged 
church floor reveals a cross at the be. 
ginning of an inscription and is framed 
by a meander-design, while the synagogue 
floor is bordered by a flower-pattern. 
Apart from these differences, there is a 
striking agreement in design. We have 
it by word-of-mouth from Dr. Avi-Yonah 
that the synagogue floor is quite in- 
ferior in artistic quality, and it may pos- 
sibly have been modeled after the church 
floor. But perhaps there were work- 
shops where such floors of similar de- 
sign could be ordered, with appropriate 
symbols for each religion in addition. 
Such assembly-line output, however, 
leaves no room for any interpretation 
of a common symbolism. 

Nevertheless, the Jewish symbols do 
have a special significance, quite ap- 
parent here, particularly the Menorah, 
not as a symbol of light and life, which 
is Goodenough’'s opinion, but as a dis- 
tinguishing historical symbol for the 
Jews of Palestine and the Diaspora, 
preserving, like many prayers, the mem- 
ory of the temple ritual, just as the 
shofar—Goodenough is surely right there 

is meant to keep fresh the memory 
of Israel's merit for the sacrifice of Isaac 

(Akedath Yizchak). Goodenough’'s hy- 
pothesis of a later religion endowing 
an old symbol with a new content is 
quite borne out by the Christian Middle 
Ages which saw in the Menorah a sym- 
bol of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost 
or by Christian mysticism which dis- 
cerned in it the seven charities of the 
Virgin Mother. Thus, the inscription 
on the famous seven-branched candelab- 
rum in the Abbey of Cluny reads: 


“Ad fidei normam voluit Deus hanc 
dare formam, 
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Quae quast praescriptum doceat cog- 
noscere Christum: 

De quo septenae sacro spiramine 
plenae 

Virtutes manant, et in omnibus omnia 
sanant.,””® 


And in the “Speculum humanae salva- 
tionis de Kresmunster,” a mystic docu- 
ment of the Christian Middle Ages 
quoted by David Kaufmann, we find: 


.Super quod VII lampades arden- 
tes stabant, 

Quae VII opera misericordiae in Ma- 
ria figurabant.”’? 


While these instances, not provided 
by Goodenough, help to support his 
theory, there are surely others where he 
wrongly assumes the presence of a sym- 
bolic meaning. Though the fish symbol 
may have its stated significance else- 
where, the word “Ichthys” inscribed on 
the fragment of alabaster shown in Vol. 

Fig. 55, does not mean “fish.” As the 
script attests, those five letters are an 
abbreviation for Jesus Christos Theu 
Yios Soter, (Jesus Christ Son of God, 
Savior) with which the meaning of the 
fish symbol in early Christian art is of 
course connected. 

It seems to us that, on the whole, 
Goodenough leaves cultural history too 
much out of account. He decides, for 
example, that the reins must have be- 
gun to slip from the grasp of the rab- 
binical faction in about the second 
century C.E., because that is when pagan 
emblems begin to appear on synagogues. 
But, as Rostovtzeff emphasizes in his 
work on Society and Economy in the 
Roman Empire, it was not before the 
oe and the Antonines that the 

Empire began to recover sufficiently from 
the civil wars to become culturally 
attractive and to colonize, in the sense 
of bringing about a fusion of Greco- 
Roman world culture. Before this, there 
was hardly any suggestive influence 
from a flowering pagan culture upon 


6 Quoted from Homburger, Der Trivulzuo- 
Kandelaber, Zurich 194, p. 16. 
7 Revue des Etudes Juives, Vol. 13, Paris 


LSR6. Pp. 99. 


the Jews forming cultural islands in a 
heathen sea. When Goodenough argues, 
furthermore, that the habitual use of 
incense in their ritual by the Yemenites, 
considering their conservatism, proves 
that incense must have played a similar 
role in all Jewish ritual (Vol. 4, p. 204), 
he overlooks the fact that the Yemenites 
come from the land of incense, whence 
the Roman Empire had to purchase it 
with a constant stream of precious me- 
tals; a source so important to the Rom- 
a that even the usually peaceloving 

Emperor Augustus launched a war from 
Egypt to secure his supplies of spices 
and incense. 

In conclusion, one is tempted to won- 
der whether Goodenough’s inferences, 
generally, from the recurrence of pagan 
motifs on Jewish synagogues, etc., are 
not rather farfetched. In his discussion 
of the three first volumes of this work, 
(Judaism, Vol. 3, p. 181) Cecil Roth 
pointed out that the assumption of a 
non-rabbinical Judaism for Beth Shea- 
rim, where the graves of the patriarchs, 
the leaders of the rabbinical faction, 
were found, is not justified by the arch- 
eological material. A story like the one 
that has come down to us in the Mish- 
nah Aboda Zara 3, 4, about Rabban 
Gamaliel visiting a public bath in Akko 
where there was a statue of Aphrodite, 
and his reply to the philosopher Proklos 
there, reveals such an inner certainty, 
such immunity to “the sickness of idolat- 
ry” as to make it probable that men of 
his mind could, with complete detach- 
ment, make use of pagan symbols for 
their pleasing decorative values alone. 
We must remember that the Jews were a 
cultural minority, and that minorities 
characteristically mimic the outward 
forms of the host population without 
being deeply affected within. 

All of these reservations, however, do 
not detract from the importance ol 
Goodenough’s achievement, a_ pionee 
work in many areas, such as the history 
of Jewish ritual and its relationship to 
pagan customs. It may, indeed, be said 
to have created the first real basis, in 
the period it covers, for a history of 
Jewish art deserving of the name. 


Jerusalem, Israel Heinrich Strauss 
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Thomas Mann: The World as Will and 
Representation, by Fritz Kaufmann, 
Beacon Press, Boston, Mass., 1957, pp. 
$22 with index. 


Dr. Kaufmann’s Thomas Mann is 
dominated by a theme rather than a 
thesis. The theme of the work is the 
world of Thomas Mann in its literary 
articulation, as that world includes the 
problems of art and artist, man and na- 
ture, history and transcendence. What 
makes Dr. Kaufmann’s approach to this 
theme distinctive is its philosophical 
standpoint, its synoptic view of the ori- 
gins of the literary spectacle in myth, 
religion, and music. Although the first 
third of the volume is formally devoted 
to “Thomas Mann’s Philosophy,” the 
remaining major portion on “Thomas 
Mann’s Works” is no less a philosophic 
inquiry and meditation on the content 
and structure of Mann’s major works. 
Dr. Kaufmann’s interest, then, is not lit- 
erary, literary genesis, or a psychology 
of literary creation; his concern is philo- 
sophical in the sense of taking as its 
prime object the world as seen by Mann 
and Mann’s world as it reflects itself in 
his creativity. To take the world as prob- 
lematic, the world as a theme for con- 
sciousness, the world in its total, tran- 
scendent character, is to be philosophi- 
cally committed. In this sense, it 1s 
proper to speak both of Mann's philo- 
sophy and a philosophic approach to the 
world of Thomas Mann. 

The sub-title, “The World as Will 
and Representation,” is referred to in 
the author’s Preface as a “somewhat 
whimsical allusion to Schopenhauer.” As 
a modest apology for a clever title, the 
term “whimsical” is understandable, but 
not, I would think, in any other terms. 
The sub-title, strictly taken, is quite ap- 
posite, for Mann’s world is comprehen- 
sible in Schopenhaeuerean terms, both 
with respect to the dualism of will and 
idea and, perhz aps more important, with 
respect to a certain conception of phi- 
losophy itself. And here it is Mann in 
his essay on Schopenhauer who leads us 
to the unique character of the philoso- 
pher’s intent: 
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“Philosophy, declares Schopenhau- 
er, asks not the whither, the whence, 
the wherefore, but only the what 
of the world; it has for object the 
nature of the world. ... From such 
knowledge proceeds, like art, also 
all philosophy—from it finally also is- 
sues that mental constitution which 
leads to holiness and to the redemp- 
tion of the world. Art and philoso- 
phy, then, are quietist (for pure ob- 
jectivism is quietism) . They will on 
no account alter anything, they will 
only look at it.” 


Philosophy is positively concerned 
with the world as it qualitatively gives 
itself in its infinite complexity and tot- 
ality, but not with the world apart from 
that givenness and not with the world 
as transformable. The problem is one 
of signification and comprehension, of 
attending to what is given. Art and Phi- 
losophy are ways of attending, and so, 
for Mann, the philosopher and the ar- 
tist are “attendants” to the Real. Mann's 
way of exploring this problematic is 
through the life and death of the artist 
rather than the philosopher, but in ef- 
fect the two figures are destined to an 
indissoluble connection. 

It is the special virtue of Dr. Kauf- 
mann’s book that the life and death of 
the artist are seen not only as the axis 
for Mann’s literary achievement but also 
as the foundation for his approach to 
myth, religion, and history. The artist, 
for Mann, is present, attendant to the 
world in a double sense: he experiences 
what is given directly to him and yet 
he also knows that this pr Oe of 
knower and known is the condition of 
his knowledge. In the most intimate 
scenes of his existence, in the most dar- 
ing escapades of his life, he bears the 
stigmata of self-consciousness: the aware- 
ness that his very life is grist for his cre- 
ative mill. Art bears the irony of self- 
awareness. And also art transmutes the 
commonplace, transmogrifies the ordi- 
nary, and so renders every possible ele- 
ment of experience into the magical. As 
Dr. Kaufmann writes: 

‘*Magical’ and ‘magician’ have be- 

come almost stock phrases for ‘art’ 
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and ‘artist’; they mean the artist’s 
superior, but also disdainful, power 
over the materials of crude reality, 
materials which acquire their worth 
only as inlays in the jewelry of his 
work; but they have also under- 
tones of his shudder at sacrificing 
all reality to the moloch of this 
work, this monster whose claws fas- 
ten into the flesh of its own beget- 
ter and high priest.” 


But the same self-awareness has an- 
other, more important, side: the artist’s 
sense of a world giving its meaning to 
him within the cycle of his self-fulfill- 
ment. Art, in this sense, is the creative 
evolution of the artist into self-aware- 
ness as the world reveals itself in the 
confrontation of self and world. It is 
this confrontation that Dr. Kaufmann 
analyzes brilliantly through the themes 
of recurrence, repetition, and imitation; 
and these patterns of reality in turn 
provide the key to interpreting Mann's 
placement of the artist with regard to 
myth, history, and God. 

The life of the artist is a testimony 
to the realization of the universal in 
the particular. In Leibnizian style, the 
artist mirrors the totality of the world; 
“A preestablished harmony connects the 
artist despite his social aloneness,” Dr. 
Kaufmann writes, “with the spirit of 
the whole.” Myth and history then turn 
out to be prime conditions as well as 
instruments for the artist’s self-realiza- 
tion. In myth the artist locates the full 
depth of his themes, their reference be- 
yond time to the archetypal and primi- 
tive sources of our being. As Dr. Kauf- 
mann succeeds in making clear, it is not 
the case that Mann in any sense sub- 
ordinates the artist to the mythical, nor 
is a literary character in Mann’s world 
subjugated to an empty type at the ex- 
pense of the author’s mythical conscious- 
ness. “The individual,” Dr. Kaufmann 
writes, “is not taken as a mere particu- 
lar instance of the prototype or of a spe- 
cific type of man, but as a member of 
the human community, as a person who, 
in the chain of generations, performs his 
role with a growing amount of free- 
dom.” The mythical element in the ar- 


tist’s creativity is the awareness of the 
transcendence of all themes in art: birth, 
achievement, anguish, and death are the 
eternal constants which attend the hu- 
man equation and make the perform- 
ance of the individual a celebration of 
the eternal. 

History is conjoined with myth. Rec- 
urrence and repetition are the essential 
patterns which give form to all histori- 
cal content, which elevate events, mere 
occurences, into significant action, 
charged with meaning. Thus, the life of 
the artist, the life of man, is the con- 
crete moment in which these pervading 
patterns find their inroad into histori- 
cal fulfillment. And again, such fulfill- 
ment is informed with the irony of ar- 
tistic self-consciousness, the knowledge 
the artist has that he is the bearer of 
the historical, the demon of history. At 
the same time, the artist is privileged 
to make his life a participation in the 
immutable patterns underlying histori- 
cal change. The self-conscious literary 
utilization of myth, as in the case of 
Thomas Mann, is therefore again two- 
fold in character: the artist realizes his 
being in myth and he exploits this very 
realization in his creative work. Mann's 
treatment of the Joseph story is per- 
haps the clearest presentation of this 
problem of mythical consciousness as the 
image of both art and artifice. 

Mann's very choice of the Joseph story 
as the theme for a major work of art is 
itself highly significant. Dr. Kaufmann 
writes: “It was a stroke of genius for 
Thomas Mann to show the ingredient 
of perennial truth in mythical consci- 
ousness just by choosing the theme of 
the Joseph novels.” The full force of 
this work, he argues, lies in its advance 
beyond the autobiographical fulfillment 
of Mann as artist into the transcendent 
realm of the “eternally human.” The 
particular quality of Mann’s choice of 
the Joseph theme, in this view, is indi- 
cated in the meeting of myth and his- 
tory in the Joseph epoch, “for this is 
the point where myth becomes history 
while history keeps its mythical signifi- 
cance.” The awakening of an historical 
awareness is traced to Joseph's forefa- 
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ther Abraham who “appears as the 
mythical and mysterious father of his- 
torical consciousness, the finder and 
founder of man’s very own world.” But 
this conception of the meeting of the 
mythical and the historical presents cer- 
tain problems for Dr. Kaufmann’s in- 
terpretation ol Joseph and His Brothers. 

In the choice of the Joseph theme 
and in the interpretation of the mythi- 
cal and the historical dimensions, Mann, 
savs Dr. Kaufmann, “has given his ad 
herence to the Jewish-Christian tradi- 
tion,” not in “any dogmatic or ecclesias- 
tical sense.” but “rather as a condition 
a historical world, domi- 
nated as it is by the categories of 
historical understanding.” To speak of 
“adherence” here, however, seems to me 
to require the modifications that attend 
the life of the artist—irony, mediation, 
and magic. The celebration of our 
world is, indeed, from the standpoint 
of a messianic view of history; but it 
is at least open to question whether the 
life of the artist does not have avail- 
able to it other possible outlooks, par- 
ticularly that of art itself, fulfillable in 
a variety of root myths which may un 
derly or even be independent of the Jud 
aic-Christian tradition. In this context, 
then, I wish to suggest that it may only 
be from a certain basic vantage point 
in mvthical-historical consciousness—that 
presupposed by the choice of the Joseph 
story—that Mann's affinity to the Jew- 
ish tradition in the interpretation of 
history is manifest. At least a relative 
independence from that tradition is in- 
dicated by Mann himself in his Library 
of Congress address on “The Joseph 
Novels” when he emphasizes that “all 
that is Jewish throughout the work is 
merely foreground,” and adds that “just 
as all the Jewish legends are based on 
other, timeless mythologies, and made 
transparent by them, so Joseph, the hero, 
transparent figure, changing 


of our world 


is also a 


with the illumination in vexatory fash- 
ion.” The “well of the past” is deeper 
than Jewish history; the selection of the 
Joseph story, it seems to me, illuminates 
but one crucial possibility in the limit- 
less artistry of mythical consciousness. 


I prefer to consider these remarks as 
a “viewing” rather than a “reviewing” 
of Dr. Kaufmann’s book. I have, in fact, 
been trying merely to follow the path his 
study illuminates. It should be obvious 
that the present volume is not an in- 
troduction to Mann's work. In his Pre- 
face, Dr. Kaufmann says that his em- 
phasis “has been on active participation 
in the most passionate intellectual strug- 
gle of our age, and on living commu- 
nion with the reader in terms which re- 
produce as well as dissect the dynamic 
structure of the artist's work.” The re- 
sult fulfills the endeavour. It is no won- 
der that Mann wrote: “This book is a 
well-polished, brilliantly lighted mirror 
in which I see myself displayed,” for Dr. 
Kaufmann is an ideal reader for Mann, 
beautifully acquainted with every as- 
pect of Mann’s cultural heritage and cre- 
ative outlook. His book is an “Imitatio 
Mann”: a critical celebration of a major 
creative mind by a learned, insightful, 
and sympathetic philosopher. 


MAURICE NATANSON 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Iwo Generations in Perspective (Nota- 
ble Events and Trends, 1896-1956), ed- 
ited by Harry Schneiderman, Monde 
Publishers, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1957, 
pp. 458. 


Two Generations in Perspective is a 
volume of stimulating studies in honor 
of the sixtieth birthday of Dr. Israel 
Goldstein who has been rabbi of the 
B'nai Jeshurun Congregation since 1917 
-well nigh forty years. While the per- 
sonal tributes are many and varied, the 
scholarly character of the book assures 
it a permanence which mere praise can 
never guarantee. That the authors have 
been able, in most instances, to connect 
their subject matter with the man in 
whose honor the volume has been issued, 
is truly a singular tribute. 

“Backgrounds 1896-1956", the first 
part, includes several important histori- 
cal studies touching significant events 
during this decisive period. The initial 
essay by Dr. Solomon Grayzel “A Chro- 
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nicle of our Generation”, deals with the 
growth of the Jewish community in the 
United States, the early struggles for ad- 
justment—economic and religious—the 
conflicts between generations, the rise of 
Jewish labor unions, the growth of phi- 
lanthropic activity, the Zionist move- 
ment and its tremendous impact on Jew- 
ish life, the tragic events of the Nazi 
period, the creation of the State of Is- 
rael, and how it defended itself against 
aggression in October 1956. 

The essay is more than history. Be- 
cause the author is not only a historian 
of note but also a devoted Jew, he makes 
judgements, offers criticisms, proposes 
remedies, issues warnings, etc. Dr. Gray- 
zel deplores the fact that the American 
Jewish community is chiefly concerned 
with fighting anti-Semitism. The ab- 
sence of any “commitment to Judaism 
and the Jewish people” is a symptom of 
spiritual sickness. The tendency to judge 
Jewish efforts by “the impression it was 
likely to make on Christian neighbors” 
is alarming and fraught with danger. 

Dr. Grayzel closes his illuminating sur- 
vey with a warning that the American 
Jewish community will have to achieve 
a fresh orientation away from defense 
and philanthropy—and towards “trans- 
mitting Jewish knowledge and values” 
Unless it does so, there is very little 
hope for a vital Jewish life in the 
United States. 

The other essays in this first part in- 
clude “Development of Jewish Commu- 
nal Organization in America” by Isaiah 
M. Minkoff; “Amor Fati—Israel’s Youth 
and its Future Relation with World 
Jewry” by Nahum Goldmann; “Zion- 
ism's Impact on Jewish Life’. by Samuel 
Margoshes; “American Zionism in the 
Post-State Era” by Louis E. Levinthal; 
and “General Zionism as a Movement” 
by Moshe Kol. 

“Religious Developments”, the second 
part, includes three provocative essays 
by three eminent leaders in the Conser- 
vative movement. Dr. Mordecai M. Kap- 
lan contributes a remarkable and pen- 
etrating summary of his philosophy. The 
essay entitled “Judaism as a Modern 
Civilization” is a concise statement of 


his basic Jewish beliefs. Included is the 
author’s unorthodox conception of God 
—‘‘a conception of God in terms that 
are significant for our day” and which 
defines “God as the Power that makes 
for...” A brief chapter of only sixteen 
pages, it is filled with original and sti- 
mulating thought. 

Dr. Kaplan concedes that outside the 
State of Israel, “Judaism can function 
only as a secondary civilization.” Would 
a Catholic concede so much and so read- 
ily? Would an Orthodox Jew make a 
similar concession? Should Reconstruc- 
tionists, Reform Jews or Conservative 
Jews make Judaism a “secondary” civ- 
ilization or influence in life? Being prim- 
arily a religious civilization, why should 
Judaism take a place “second” to a sec- 
ular American civilization? By virtue of 
its religious character, by virtue of its 
emphasis on morals, by virtue of its 
God conception—should not Judaism 
take precedence over American civiliza- 
tion? Is not the primary allegiance of 
Jew and non-Jew to God—and not to 
the State? Does not indeed our “Amer- 
ican civilization” owe primary allegi- 
ance to God? Is not the reason for the 
sterility and emptiness of contemporary 
“American civilization” its lack of reli 
gious motivation? 

In recent years, Dr. Kaplan has been 
preaching with great fervor the concept 
of the “covenant”. Here he calls “for 
the renewal of the covenant by which 
Jews have lived hitherto as a people” 
However, the most crucial element in 
the covenant—God— is not stressed. 
What made the Jews a people of the 
covenant was the passionate conviction 
that such a covenant had been made by 
their forefathers with God. God was the 
basic element in the covenant relation- 
ship plus the overpowering conviction 
that this relationship made the Jew a 
member of “a kingdom of priests and 
a holy people.” Without this firm be- 
lief, can the covenant idea carry any 
real challenge? For those who no longer 
subscribe to its traditional and super- 
natural formulation, are not the effect 
and power the concept still EXeIcises 
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due in large measure to early condition- 
ing and to youthful indoctrination? 

Dr. Robert Gordis discusses at length 
the changing role of the rabbinate. It 
has changed so radically that “it may 
be said to represent a new calling”. The 
process of de-Judaization which has re- 
duced the importance of Jewish learn- 
ing and modern conditions are among 
the factors chiefly responsible for the 
new role of the rabbi—a role in many 
ways analogous to that of the Christian 
minister. Especially is this true in the 
matter of preaching and pastoral work 
which were never expected of the tradi- 
tional rabbi. Though lacking the learn- 
ing of his predecessors, the American 
rabbi performs a host of important and 
indispensable functions—not the least of 
which is keeping alive the spark of Jud- 
aism in the hearts and souls of his peo- 
ple, and giving leadership to the Jewish 
and non-Jewish community. The “rela- 
tive insignificance’ of the rabbi in the 
State of Israel, where he has become “‘lit- 
tle more than a state functionary for reg: 
istering vital statistics’, testifies to the 
important role the American rabbi 
plays. While deeply learned, the Israeli 
rabbi unfortumately exercises neither 
influence nor leadership. 

“The Synagogue in American Juda- 
ism” by Moshe Davis is an analysis of 
the development of the American syna- 
gogue, with particular attention to Con- 
gregation Bnai Jeshurun which Dr. 
Goldstein has led since 1918. The rec- 
ord of Dr. Goldstein's leadership is im- 
pressive despite his failure in one im- 
portant respect—namely, the establish- 
ment of an all day Jewish school. 
Though believing that this constitutes 
“the most satisfactory answer to the 
need of Jewish education”, Dr. Gold- 
stein could not persuade his people to 
follow him, as indeed very few rabbis 
could. 

“In the Jewish Community—At Home 
and Abroad”, the third part of the vol- 
ume, includes essays by a number of dis- 
tinguished writers on the “American 
Jewish Congress”; ““The World Jewish 
Congress”; “The Establishment of Bran- 
deis University”; “Restitution to Nazi 


Victims’; “The Court Without A Ga- 
vel”; and the “Rehabilitation of Jew- 
ish Children in France’. 

The last chapter tells briefly the in- 
effably tragic story of the efforts to re- 
claim Jewish children whose parents had 
been murdered by the Nazis, and who 
had been “adopted” by French homes 
or French religious institutions, and in 
most cases raised as Catholics or Protes- 
tants even when not baptized. The au- 
thor describes the herculean task of lo- 
cating these children, and of providing 
them with food and shelter, and of re- 
training them as Jews. In this task and 
mitzvah, Dr. Goldstein played an effec- 
tive role. 

“In the General Community”, the 
fourth part, describes Dr. Goldstein’s 
role in the National Association for the 
Development of Colored People, in the 
creation of the Liberal Party, in the 
American Labor Movement, and in the 
British War Relief Society in the United 
States. 

“Tributes”, part five, opens with a 
message from the President of Israel, 
Yitzhak Ben Zvi. Others delineate Dr. 
Goldstein’s very substantial services on 
behalf of the State of Israel. The volume 
concludes with a biography written by 
Philip Rubin and with excerpts from 
some of the addresses and writings of 
Dr. Goldstein. 

While the friends of Dr. Goldstein 
will delight with the praise he receives 
in this book, every reader will profit 
from the stimulating studies. It is a book 
to enjoy, to study and to keep. 


THeopvore N. Lewis 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Story of Judaism, by Bernard J]. Bam- 
berger, Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, New York, N.Y., 1957, 482 
pp. & XIV. 


In 1864, Abraham Geiger issued his 
Judaism and Its History, a collection of 
twenty-four lectures on the development 
of Judaism as a religion, from Biblical 
times until the Protestant Reformation. 
A masterful work, it presents the prog- 
ressive phases of Jewish development as 
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a series of disconnected phenomena, cen- 
tering in large measure around concepts 
and personalities. It is predicated upon 
a faith in Judaism's ultimate emergence 
as the religion of mankind, released 
somehow, from the bearers of Judaism, 
the Jewish people. Geiger refers to the 
persecution of Judaism, that “Judaism 
leads a sad existence’, and only tangen- 
tially refers to “Judaism and its believ- 
ng who by their very existence, play 

1 passive role. He is likewise swept up 
in the vivid utopianism of his day. “We 
have not yet completely passed out from 
the Middle Ages, but their pillars are 
crumbling... (Our world) is getting 
ready for the New Age—sound science, 
live reason, honest inquiry shall inves- 
tigate everything and clear up every- 
thing.” 

The dislocation of Geiger’s world, 
and ours, makes a new approach to Is- 
rael’s spiritual growth inescapable. We 
find it in Dr. Bamberge’s book. 

It is a formidable task to describe the 
development of Judaism as a unified or- 
ganic entity through its literature, move- 
ments, institutions and personalities. It 
is even more formidable to attempt to 
do this within the confines of a single 
volume where the price of conciseness 
and simplicity could very well be either 
superficiality or pedantry. Dr. Bamber- 
ger has acquitted himself of his task with 
a book which is not only thorough and 
comprehensive from a scholarly view- 
point but articulate and provocative for 
the lay reader for whom the book is 
primarily intended. In a sense, this book 
reflects a growing tendency toward un- 
derstanding the inner content of Juda- 
ism. The spate of histories about the ca- 
reer of the Jewish people has left un- 
filled a’great void in which the mean- 
ing of this career has remained unre- 
solved. The contents of Jewish history 
are, for the general student anyhow, 
fairly well catalogued. The content of 
Judaism is only now beginning to be 
addressed with seriousness. 

The theme of this book is the ever 
expanding, ever-continuing inner devel. 
opment of the Jewish people. This de- 
velopment is manifested in Biblical and 
Rabbinic Judaism; the philosophic and 


mystical currents; the intellectual and 
spiritual fruits of historical events which 
transmuted the essence of Jewish life as 
a consequence of Inquisition, Ghetto, 
and pogroms; the moral heritage which 
emanates from the Haskalah, Chassi- 
dism, Reform and Conservatism, and lat- 
terly, the creation of the State of Israel. 
It is evident that the author does not 
attempt any untenable dichotomies be- 
tween ideas and events, between spirit 
and history, between a people’s soul and 
a people's life. He treats them as part 
of an organic process in which all of 
these interact and from which the spir- 
itual factor emerges. 

Dr. Bamberger does not attempt to 
resolve the persistent and haunting ques- 
tions about the nature of the spiritual 
genius of Judaism. This is not the pur- 
pose of his book, and he addresses him- 
self directly to the existent realities of 
Judaism's inner being. Thus the prob- 
lems of revelation, covenant and selec- 
tion by which many would attempt to 
explain the many manifestations of the 
Jewish spirit, are not dealt with. We 
have instead a presentation of the ob- 
jective realities, not an ontological or 
teleological study. Nevertheless, the au- 
thor exercises searching critical preroga- 
tives by which he sees the development 
of Biblical Judaism as the product of 
a collective process in time, a process 
which reveals flaws and inadequacies as 
well as the mark of greatness and sub- 
limity. Nor is he beguiled by the ever- 
popular schools which grant no origin- 
ality to Judaism and attribute its great- 
est contributions to spiritual plagarism. 

In a book which is as necessarily con- 
cise as this one, a reader will look for 
fuller expositions in certain areas. For 
example, the treatment of Eastern Eu- 
ropean Judaism and of modern Hebrew 
literature, both of which have prodigi- 
ously enriched Judaism, are treated 
rather cursorily. 

This volume should make a valuable 
contribution to the serious student and 
especially to adult study groups. Its scho- 
larship is sound and its organic view 
admirable. 


Davip PoLIsH 
Evanston, Ill. 
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The Assistant, by Bernard Malamud, 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, New York, 
N.Y., 1957, pp. 


Malamud is one of the more craft- 
conscious and _ fertile contemporary 
American Jewish writers. His novel The 
Natural served as an alembic for the 
transformation of our febrile preoccupa- 
tion with baseball into the materials of 
saga and spectacle, ritual and myth. His 
short stories demonstrate his fluent con- 
cern with the destructive consequences 
inherent in man’s solipsistic immersions, 
addressing a forceful corrective to the 
jargon-mongers of the “beat generation” 
and concentrating upon man’s integra- 
tive potentialities and his inward call 
to grace. 

Again, he has added the dimension of 
the archetypal, this time to the bleak 
daily struggles for marginal survival of 
a Jewish grocer in one of the more som- 
berly deteriorating Gentile sections of 
Brooklyn. Vibrating behind excellently 
detailed accounts of the penny purchases 
by “Poilishehs,” the defections of cus- 
tomers to the more streamlined markets, 
and the ennui of yesterday's partially 
digested Forward, is Morris Bober's 
awareness of the withering away of his 
reasons for existence, of the sacramen- 
tal in his universe. His store is “a long 
dark tunnel’; his only surcease is sleep; 
his despondence is tempered only by a 
negative Einfiihlung “The world suf- 
fers. He felt every schmerz.” His only 
positive conviction is of his own elec- 
tion to doom, and like a character in 
a medieval play, his mame betrays his 
destiny: “With that name you had no 
sure sense of property, as if it were in 
your blood... not to possess... At the 
end you were sixty and had less than 
at thirty.” 

The weight of his paralyzing endur- 
ance is too much for his wife Ida who 
counters with sardonic comments that 
do not blunt the edge of her loyalty. 
Between them there is the unspoken 
memory of their dead son and the ar- 
ticulate concern about their unwed 


daughter who, at twenty-three, mourns 


her lost youth and denies herself a much- 
desired college education to obtain the 
meager secretarial wages that help to 
support her family. Helen’s sense of 
alienation from her contemporaries is 
acute, and in a moment of desperate 
loneliness she gives herself to Nat Pearl, 
a Columbia law student whose shame 
about his father’s success with the horses 
is being dissolved in his own newly-ac- 
quired social mobility. Helen's unbear- 
able solitariness compels her to fall prey 
to the serious courtship of a vulgar li- 
quor salesman, Louis Karp, whom she 
rejects with the assertion: “I want the 
return of my possibilities.” 

It is ironic that the process which is 
to culminate in Helen's fulfillment, for 
she still concedes herself a future, has 
already begun under the most untoward 
of circumstances. Earlier that week, Mor- 
ris had been robbed and beaten by a 
merciless gunman whose masked com- 
panion appeared compassionate. Some 
days later a poorly-dressed young stran- 
ger with melancholy eyes, who identifies 
himself as Frank Alpine, begins to loiter 
in the neighborhood and seems alter- 
nately depressed and euphoric. When 
Morris's unhealed injuries cause him to 
collapse, Frank helps him at the store. 
In gratitude Morris feeds him and senses 
that he is oppressed by the weight of 
something that needs voiding. Possessed 
of a tarnished past and a doubtful pres- 
ent, Frank confesses to Morris (who sub- 
consciously fears to hear too much lest 
he find himself listening in loco paren- 
tis) that his life has been continuously 
frustrating for he lacks the perseverance 
to complete a task and the maturity to 
compromise: “I want the moon, so all 
1 get is cheese.” 

For the first time in his life, Frank 
finds himself engaged in diurnal associa- 
tion with Jews. Once he watches Ida pre- 
pare an order and his empathy and am- 
bivalence are described succinctly. “Her 
expression as she dipped in among the 
soggy beans pieces of ham from a butt 
she had cut up caught his eye, and he 
felt for her repugnance for hating to 
touch the ham, and some for himsell 
because he had never lived this close to 
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Jews before.” He is nettled by what he 
feels is their offensive endurance: “They 
were born prisoners. That was what 
Morris was, with his deadly patience... 
That's what they live for... to suffer.” 
When Helen launches him on a course 
of reading he finds it difficult to believe 
that Raskolnikov is not a Jew. He ques- 
tions Morris about his attitudes to his 
faith and the grocer at first gives a “car- 
diac” definition: “...to be a Jew all 
you need is a good heart.” This does 
not satisfy Frank who presses Morris to 
admit that the “most important thing is 
the Torah’ Jew must believe in 
the Law.” Frank challenges Morris fur- 
ther, since he knows that he is a non- 
ritualist and does not go to the syna- 
gogue. Morris insists that kosher laws 
are “old-fashioned”; the ethical law, 
which “means to do what is right, to be 
honest, to be good” is what matters. He 
enunciates a modified loyalty to ances- 
tral folkways, afhrming that “if a Jew 
don't suffer for the Law, he will suffer 
for nothing,” and adumbrates a theory 
of collective responsibility which moves 
Frank, 

The psychomachia progresses when 
Frank commences to steal money from 
the store, takes a masochistic pleasure 
in his guilt, detests himself for succumb- 
ing, and fluctuates between replacing 
the money and helping himself to more. 
His misery is further exacerbated by his 
inability to confess to Morris that he 
was the gunman’s accomplice so that he 
could “clean it out of his self... before 
the smell of it suffocated him.” Such a 
simple catharsis is denied him. The lu- 
cent beauty of morality that he has be- 
gun to perceive is eclipsed by Morris’ 
contempt and disillusion when he dis- 
covers the truth while ignorant of the 
Tshuvah which has begun. 

It is not merely Frank’s awareness of 
his fall that initiates him into the moral 
life but also his love for Helen. He 
senses her lacks which deepen his own. 
When the ruses he invents to see her fail 
to satisfy his need to know her, he re- 
sorts to an almost pathological voyeur- 
ism which leaves in its wake not the ex- 
pected remorse but ‘‘a moving joy.” As 


they become acquainted she loses most 
of her reservations about this “goy,” 
but still keeps their meetings a secret 
from her parents. She grows to love him, 
believing that she has changed him and 
therefore herself, but when he rescues 
her from an attempted rape in a de- 
serted area her gratitude is misinter- 
preted by him: he violates her to earn 
her implacable scorn and his own crys- 
tallized selbsthass. 

Dismissed by the father, rejected by 
the daughter, Frank’s wanderings are 
about to begin again, but when he res- 
cues the accident-prone Morris from a 
leaking gas radiator, he once more feels 
needed. While Morris languishes in the 
hospital, Frank draws upon his small 
savings so Ida will not know how bad 
business is. He obtains an additional 
position as a nightman in a diner and 
saves for Helen's college education. He 
begins to study Jewish history but is be- 
wildered by the Chosen Peop le concept 
and is unable to complete his readings. 
After Morris’ pahtetic death, he remains 
in the store which he rents from Ida. 
He implores Helen's forgiveness; she is 
mystified by his staying power and 
frightened by his constancy. Slowly her 
rebirth begins, demonstrated in her cap- 
acity to absolve: “She had hated him, 
she thought, to divert hatred from her 
self.” Her realization of his unmitigated 
devotion causes her to evaluate agoniz- 
ingly both herself and him: “She had 
despised him for the evil he had done, 
without... admitting there could be an 
end to the bad and a beginning of 
good.” As Frank senses that Helen no 
longer persists in making herself a vic- 
tim, he dares to hope again. In compen- 
sation he reads the Bible, and under- 
stands that the Covenant cannot be vi- 
carious. With the approach of Passover, 
the season of revitalization, he goes to 
the hospital and has himself circum- 
cized: “The pain enraged and inspired 
him.” 

No summary or explication can con- 
vey the superb technique and vision of 
this novel. The quest for a father and 
for the redemptive release of love that 
gives us all a basis in humanity is mov- 
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ingly delineated. While the morality is 
simple, its awesome implications are not 
simplistic. The many concrete images 
pointing to parable are invested with 
an aura of timeless immediacy, yet the 
dialogue remains colloquial. A critical 


attempt to answer Frank’s self-query 
early in the novel, ““Who could be a hero 
in a grocery store?” would be super- 
fluous. 


of 
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